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Y Y three-fourths . 
\ es S Sea-Ccoast Opes part 


vged and dangerous, but there 
recurring hi 
entered 
fronts of iron, blac 

ceive the Atlantie’s rud 

os grimly The south 
Wales, from 
Cardiff to the ¢ 

reach of land 
Head, is washed 
free sweep 

to the 


rit across 


mindland 


ittered about 
from the mainland, as 
its teeth 


netothe mariner, Where 


re were showing 
mwhing front is) broken 
ights and bavs of exqul 
itv, With lone reaches of 
sands which the waves lap 
of a summer afternoon, or 
vhich wild winds howl in 
a striking line of 
full of fascination in itself 
e lover of the picturesque ; 
more: on every crowning 
mit stands a castle olden, look 
iward with its hoary facades 
vaattlemented towers perhaps inhab some eases have unde reone litt] 
perhaps crumbling still slowly away, | of aspect during the past { 
has been crumbling for centuries. | vears. Remote from railroads 
very lovely harbor is an old-world all their ways, they are of 
e,or a great town with clanking | world, olden. Time has hardly di 


mers, the one rich, the other poor, them since the days when London 


both dowered with those aspects of an Village too, with thatched roofs and 

ty which are so dear to the eyes of | ing lanes In the caves and chasms hew 
cultured American There are vil- | ed in the cliffs by the long rollers of th 
es alone this wild Welsh coast of an \tlantie thundering in a thousand storms 
entness to be equalled hardly any- | have been found traces of meval man 


re else in Britain—villages w ‘ his bones, hi 
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land is older than the land 


vurts of earth on which t 


or waters covering th Vor | 
an island by itself, | 
Ing ielt the tracks of t 
vere Liniprint d coun 
vhich reaches up to the S« 
dozen miles W1cle 
diate iV so ith 
cro ned Wil ; 
noble wall are bare 
he pebbly shore anc 
but in full tides and in 
ocean's heaving field) breaks 
stony front, as if it would climb t 
downs atop In summer and in 
lL have trudged through the rreen 
ereen, even in midwinter—which li 
and sound of the sea. behind Penarth H 
along the coast westward You can 4 
the precise line of the shore, of course 
road—even no foot-path, except at inter 
wide détours are forced upon you; b 
never far from the sea And onward 
land of beauty you may walk, past man 
castle and many a storied field, for man 
summer day, following the windings and t 
of the way, with the vast gray waters ever 
The first 
formidabli 
you encou 
those whi 
nearSt. Dor 


| oy and Art 








Nash Cliffs These cruel rocks 

een the seene of many ship 

in times both ancient and mod 

Steamers and sailing vessels have 

own against their rugged fronts 

rles, and so mauled and broken 

ery soul on board has gone down 

th, eager eyed crowds on the shore 

line their fate, unable to save life, 

vhen willing to attempt it. Num 

eSS legends are related—stories fit to 

one’s blood—of the wicked old 

« when infamous wreckers lured 

ss to their doom with false lights on 

s shore. Like stories are told of 
iny coasts in many coun 
eS In the old days the su 
rstitlous dwellers by sea 
ores deemed shipw recked 
the abandoned and cast 
t of Heaven, it is said; but 
ean hardly see just how 
ir pious theory supported 
r knavish tricks, such as 
ing up and down the shore 
iss bearing two lanterns in 
enight, whose motions seem 
to the mariner like those of 


listant vessel's lights, and 


him upon. the rocks 

en thus lured to destruc 
and the sands strewn 

th his eargo, the unhappy 
or found no merey from 
wretches who made his 
ods their spoil It was not 
one the peasantry in the old 
tys: the ancient lords of yon 
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has restored 
ned Care 
e1ehtl doors 
s turned a h 
emark spoke elog rT 
his medieval military 
] ] acres of roof 


> Ol TIS 


Vv to the shore 
Castle Standing 
1 looking out on 


ocealr seems a 


ipon tan itis really half a mile 
1 
| 


upon | ly gardens stretching between 


sap alive with gold-fish, their descet 
xpeetation | races bright with flowers, down a 
| to the walled paddock where a bre 
protec ts all from the ocean, and 1h ¢ 
protected it from the sea-rovers 
ishort dozen | As, you walk in the lower part of 
here With | dens, the ships that slide westwar 
} the sea seem to be sailing in thes 
Lam conducted along a half-hi 
ind on the otl path through the shrubbery un 
cross the Limitless oce¢ castle wall, down the steep ravine 
siaes th gorgeous { - chureh where sleep the asiit 
chureh | lone line of Stradlings and of ¢ 
son of the present owner Dros 
Carne, is presented to me as thie 
ighth in deseent from Sir W 
Stradling, and twenty-first in descet 
Sir Devereux Carne In a little « 
representative of the attached to the church are tablets of 
{ 


it,a gentleman | and of stone which tell the tales « 


dacquirements, proud | past in resonant inscriptions, and 
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knights In armor and ladadves tavre 


the dead nos 


st records Ol 


» did go on a pilgrimage to Je 


iis OWn Castle of St Donat’s, r\ 


ye two thousand marks redemy 


remarks my host 
away But | observed thi: 
niddle 
from St. Donat’ 
picturesque, with 
hose wind 
ous forms ¢ 


on the Welsh coast 
ven CU; WI 


SEH. SOME O11 


AaAhas, a SUit 


yy 


SUPPOUNaGea 


} 
strongiv in 


tL fresh wind 
southeast. a 

STLOS ipthese holes 

ch force that arti 
over them will 


high into the 


i tes 
ine of elitf falls 


‘Y passing thre 
Roeks, and the 
becomes tame and 
FOnOUS for some 


he beach made 


irgely of drift sand 
inder sheltering wooded 


nestles Newton Nottage 


ot the quaintest of forgotten 
es, with its curious well, 


ich the more ignorant pea 
try attach a mysterious sig 
‘“anee, because its waters ebb 


} 


flow with the sea, though high-water mark 


is crvst 


water in the well is as clear a il 


d filling their water vessels at the we 
d surpass the seriousness with which 

in an inn at Portheawl, the next village alone 
time when the Beltane fires (he did not eall them 
lsummer-eve, and the people jumped over 


» well was dedicated to St. John the Baptist 


thie 


The 


LOOK 


ve south 


aistance 


pli how 
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ve, June) pressions of the bird-footed rept 
from time |) Trias has as vet been discovered 
away the | eastern side of the Atlantic. thi 


euliarly of slab is deemed of vreat value. ¢ 


ighborhood | the known area of proto-ornithy 


isancient, | of lifefrom longitude 72> to 4 
pit, bearing a| was presented by its owner, Co 
tion of Christ. | ton Turbervill, to the m 


aman of any | of Cardiff. 
into it by stooping, Soon after leavine Newton 


vh the little stairway | the lonely shore-running 1 


scum off 


‘Ond 


the wall The small | through Portheawl and past Ske) 
ight lead up to the | scene familiar to readers of Mt 
however, nobody ever | more’s novel, The Maid of SI 


it must be remember- | strike into the great highway wl 


f 


known to the venus tourist nects the chief towns of Sout 


discovery of much interest to | It is a broad smooth road, w 
eologists was made at Newton | hedges on either side, and its foun 


indering artist noticed Upon | is said to be in pl wes actu lly Live 
Triassic conglomerate | Roman pavement of the Via Julia 

l¢ hi covered a poot led from ¢ ‘aerleon Isca Silurum 
series of six im-}| Neath (Nidum), Lloughor 


(Leucar 
of Some three and Carmarthen (Maridunum) to St 
il respects | vids (Menevia). Of these ancient bin 
ozoum foot- | Neath is presently at hand-—a qua 
d Deane | town, full of bustle on market-da 
Massachu- | the seat of a considerable commerct 
» Connecti Vale of Neath, which stretches ba 
yn The | land, is renowned for its natural bea 
wed for the London | its water-falls, ravines, glens. brooks, « 
named Broutozo- | caverns, and bosky depths But to r 
fter its finder, Mr. | this land of beauty the rambler must 


tabove mentioned 


lis back on the sea, and climb yonde) 

almost identical with the 
> . J ’ ite} > ’ ’ ‘ } 

es, B. validum (Hitchcock * For an account of Caerleon, see article 

iV Stone on Which the im =| 


Ein Harpe r’s Magazine for May, 1877 
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) course there is 
erand place, 


What a tower 
built with less re 
than to its proba le 


hse, a place ( 
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lt Was | 
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an assaul 
1g band of sea 
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the pre sé 
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it door at 
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se military echure]) 
14} “1 1 } 

red through the chureh 

coast of Wales certain sti 


a ‘© observed 1! the « 
wa group of Welsh ch 
it their towe 


PL tire 


irches 
oY 


s, each more ponderous 
he next. 


t 1 


It needs no argumen 


t to to-day 
vince us they were meant for strong 


j ing lamps and 
stony gutters beneath, in C 
They could The copper-smoke ClO id 


astle Lane 
ds as well as campaniles 


which hangs 
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Li Viiuec blasts | Locally, thev are called holes 
hile Hole, Minchin Hole, ete 
ons which One does not walk from S 
ts Colmer Mumbles There is a qua 
is indeed the that best of medicines. Walk! 
copper met De of the queendom Cop most inde fatigable pedestrian 
per smelting troduced here as early | ing the Mumbles, and it is to 
vere brought over li ws volens Moreover Cor 
and Devon, but) anv sort are rarely to be fo 
every part of the | ral parts of the Land of Goy 
nited States. The | into these parts of that famo 
ite factories on ¢ , strike on leaving the Mumble 
not to speal f fae- | the coast We do not wall 
bles, but take the tramway 


cobalt, a | hic along the level beach Concer 
Iron, t IS % 1 tramway there are curious facts 
buried fora generation under the 
top of one of » high Which had drifted over it, the 
‘th overhang the town, e . Ing been put down before Georg 
indeed hi ‘| Tra 1 was born too early bhidies 
, British mind, which did hot 
vansea Ott tion at all The time cam 
smoke eloud, into vhen the buried rails were Wher 
constantly ais man who proceeded to sweep the 
them, and put on a car or two ot 
upon : ! plates > made sort, original in architecture 
seems such from th I ly . though time the enterprise flourished a 


‘7. upon the first tram 
1 down in Wales, horses 


masts, and disappearing | pe rseded 1 the first tramway et 


t around the hills Mum- | troduced into the principality 


those streets are steep to climb wust, IS 


de sea of roofs. bordered | ever lai 


yond lies the ocean, smooth The Land of Gowe roccuplesa Lyre 
ith sails, a | land running out into the sea bet 


and rippling | Bay of Swansea and Carmarthen | 


shadow is founded on a mass of old red sa 


Do vou vhat ie© Mumbles are?) conglomerate, flanked north and 


Out of the two rocks side by side, | strata of earboniferous limeston: 
very nearly alike in shape, to which the | coast is broken up into a remarka 
term Mammal was applied by the Romans | of picturesque coves, caves, chasn 
in the first centu Krom this came in | gulfs, strange rock formations: 

| Mammals and Mum of several medizeval eastles look out 

sav the scholars, and | from its clitfs and jills: remains « 

‘rms in lands where | man encampments are on its mou 

Its traces while as for traces of prehistor c 

earer-shore rock is quite laid | is famous for what it has yielded 

and one may even walk out to the | yields Travellers seldom peneti 

second rock, on which stands Mumbles | this old-world Land of Gower. Tl 

Head ] t-house But the waves dash | no railroads, and few earriage-roads 


rh upon these rocks when the tide is in. | but the foot-passengers can move 


y shelter the little harbor, and make | freely about There are, perhaps 
vessels of light tonnage in | inns which ean entertain a man wit! 
The light-house throws | and bread and cheese, but it is uns 
s out to sea Under | count on much more; so that no sti 
stands is a cave, one | who objects to ** roughing it” in 
have made this penin- | sort of way will venture far into G 
re is no point on the | unless he goes on a visit to one o 
are so manv Caves so vealthy lords of the soil, who have 


some of them still yield | as everywhere in Britain, their 


a 


ind other traces of pre historic man country-seats The people who in 
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lla present the singular phi 


of an alien people complete 
ng a region in the art of 
(rower Was invaded ata com 
ly late period of history, by 
nother blood, and etfeeted 
substitution of themselves, 
r own tongue and ther own 
the original inhabitants. Un 
was a Clearly detined 
a certan pot 
he peninsula, on one side of 
as the Welsh language, on 
rthe dialeet of English 
Dy these Flemish de 
ints There was 
ngual ground 
Welsh was spok 
all: just be 
none, 


iar State 


roke 
onthe 
erside of 
urthen 
W hat 
ne of the Welsh inhabitants 
Flemish came has been a « 
Lion. The line of demarkation 
ie now, but. still existent 
intain ridge ealled Cefn Bryn 
es dwelling in the separated dis 


been close neighbors ror some eC hy 


nturies, but are still less amalgamated 
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resist this purpose j 

is followed by the retir 
pon its haunches 
compatible with a good seat 


part Therefore you adopt 


2) issisting Jennie along 


brella, after the fashion o 


11 


stick. and as your toes are 
ground (the beast is so sma 
The appearance, to a casua 


Is mere- | person walking up-hill with 


Conelud tween his leas But vou pre 


ession, you | yourself at the top of the hill « 
»donkeyvs | Laneland Bay, and permit the 
boys in| sit down permanently as you 
‘Torme) to the edge of the blutf 
( Langland is one of those 
bays of which | have spoken 
ly occurring alone the 
con coast a lovely sheltered Spot 
the dia houses, elegant COUNTY -se 
losely resembles | ing-boxes” (as the 
in Somersetshire, called perched 
vou |; r hear i les or the leve 
popular bathing resort for Sy 


Vlio do not « »fo 70 Turthel 


are painful stories of life lost hie 


bathers carelessness and 


Here commences our 
through the Land of Gower. purs 


Welsh seu-coast 


larn it.’ peninsula one could reach the 


> ra ] 
By striking directly 


John Spry. | railway station on the Opposite 
ruages than | two hours’ walk We shall be 


davs following the coast arour 


same point, but it is the coast 
tracts in Gowerland The rugged 


stones upon the clitf which arrests 
particularly energetic | tion ere we have walked far has 
remarks that he him- | chanted reputation [tis what ren 
a famous castle ealled Pennardd 
table property isn't | history is lost in oblivion The 
} the ignorant peasant has freer pli 
is the proud | cerning a castle of which nothing dé 
IS Known Tradition relates that 


nardd was built in a sinele night 
hand of an enehanter. It is beli 
be still haunted by troops of fairies 
hold mad revels in its @rass-grown 
cinets on summer nichts. It was dest 
ed, the legends say, as it was built 
mount per single night, by a tornado of Irish s 
Ber 


ood bD 


blown across the sea by malignant H 
No clearer figures tha ‘se can you| nian genil, and all that remains to 


‘tt from John Spry the tale of its former grandeur ar 
has a propensity for stopping | round towers and some fragments of 


and you find that if you do not | battled wall. I was fortunate enoug 
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‘lose photograph 
distinctness witl 
stones of the 
he camera pecull 
ow of their magical orig 

a Trom its pere 
mountain ridge ca 
ils) Arthur's 
n tine Memoria 
Wonders of Wa 
stone where it 
n the Triad 
ous Undertakings that were 


ed in the isle of Britain, the | cal epoch 


Stonehene Was another, and | beneath t 
is the formation of an un from Art 
h some UNKNOWN place Ro hear Dv 
iditions in great number The m 
stone; one oO- these aseribe er coast 
to the prodigious strengtl Worm's He: 
1} common fanev would ) who see it from 
iflice Arthur 
ihty arm 
( stone into 
In view of the 
It is Tourteen 
vy and seven feet 
ad must weigh 
is, the task Were 
lor one man, 
Arthur But a 
faney could ney 
it itself with so 
thing as this, so 
olm a mountain 
away that Ar 
sed this pebble 
day as he was 
by. Another 
stitious belief still 
credited is that 


lone Was set up as 











ARTHUR'S STONE, AND THE SALT-MARSHES OF 
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FISHING FROM CORACLES 


ita resemblance to a great worm e 
head uplifted—a thing they natur: 


f they already knew its name, wl 


bly a corruption From other point 


the head Is thought to resemble 
jects, as a great mile-stone, a liot 
a camel, ete. The promontory 
than a mile out to sea, and at h 
comes an island, the isthmus cor 
with the mainland being then sub 


the tide Its sea-front is some three 
feet perpendicular A series of stra 
nomena characterize it There are times, i 


and bright weather, the sea lying almost wit] 

ple, when the waves of the ocean come eclimbit 

he sides of this precipice in a dense volume, surmounting it, an 

it in a vast cascade. The fishermen say this strange perf 
ting of opposing under-currents, and is the sure prec 

s hollow; 


or 


Inside IS a great cavern, very dangerous to e) 
een entered, neverthe less, by one rowing a boat within on a quiet 
it again with some haste. The winds and waves habit 


nside the cavern of this haughty Head that a boat wl 


Hic 
so much as a wandering zephyr from the sea would hav 


winds become transformed to furies in this roaring a 
CHAOS 


a storm has really arisen, the most terrific turmoil 
inside Hea and through an openin 


¢ in the rock above—a little crevice ni 
lan a man \ ‘s, and no longer than his arm—there rushes a torre 
tempestuo vind, with a noise like the blowing of a furnace. This noisy m 

“an approaching storm. Science has dubbed it the RI 

is the weather-beaten little village hard by); the peopl 

and if ever snake’s head should attain such dimensions 

s would perhaps be as loud as the noise of this Head’s blo 


noise is of course simple 


-and needs ho explanation ; it has 
inv points on the Welsh coast. The Head is haunted by n 
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Jearyt } 
Ce urls 


great door in t 


( 


1 wf 
it WLO 


all 


Inaphantom cha 


horses 


rest COUNTY 
} ' 
plored Ih moaern 


knows comparat 





is SOMeUI 


eioselyv associated 
stories of Welsh 


l traditions vo: 
tin 


nti 


ipon the 
mec 
‘angers The 
Which hy 
7 
Be 
vO I} 
retain thre 
f old Wales 
Ll lang 
To many 
Viish language 
The women w 


peasant costume to an 


nowhere else in Wales that I 


Old-fashioned social e 


The fishermen still the cor 
ikind of boat obsolete in less primi he 


regions. The old Welsh songs are | After darl 


vy the bards. the old Welsh tunes esque by 9 
dl by the harpers, the old Welsh l iron Works 


tions linger in the vales and moun 
the old Welsh love of Wales and 


4s) Welsh burns With an ardor 1ii¢ 


s undying and indestructible. By its 
ry, by its manners and customs, by 
farmarthenshire | roaring fire 


irit of the people, ¢ 


‘Ish of the Welsh. One unaequaint- | ing like volean 


th the people who inhabit different | stood bare 





relerred 


Among 


MOnLOUS 
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verse of Savage, who 
brated the charms of 
om widow Jones of Lla 
a hundred vears ago. Ten miles 
Llanelly stands a town to walk 
streets is to be set dreaming of thous 
vear-old things A quaint collect 
weather-beaten stone houses ar 
Which line the narrow and irregular st 
of Kidwelly. It is divided in two by 
,and one part is called the new town, the other thi 


\ 


it Was old and moss-grown when Columbus dis 
eh hoary with age, some ruins of a priory 
all of which become insienificant in the pres 
We reach the old town by crossing an ancient and 
upon a rocky eminence on the river-bank, stands the 
Castle 


uns of Wales, Kidwelly stands pre-eminent as a specimen of 


architecture There is a symmetry in its outlines which lifts 
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Kid vell 
lded bette 
d Instead of 
mass, the arran: 
d walls is orderly 
strength looks 


frowning 


ruined castles in 
sustained so little 
None of its walls 
to have been blown up, alithoug 
nd timber have been ce: ; ; uth 
lace supplied lux Giotto m 
IV\ Ove “¢ wer | garth created it 
mbled nto the Posse t l lt Wi whieh struck thie 
irned by the hand of time alone No 


is something wrong with its foun- | so strang 


S Yet few castles have had ; my mind as Carman 


er history near to il 
iss the bay stands another castle, | ever,isa 
affords a striking contrast to Kid- | then is 
n several respects. The bay is nar streets ¢ll 1! 
here, and the waters of the river Towy | cissitude, and it sé 
those of the sea under the | er and older corne 
lls of Llanste phan castie We | don as it 
need to cross the bay in order to | Carmarthe 
1e best of this mysterious ruin; the | The busy 
ire it presents on its precipitous height vork on London 
hose feet the sea breaks. is its best le’ OF alle 
It has stood in sombre loneliness it were sponged 
is it stands now, mysterious and voice- | w iped of 
ver since the days when Robin Hood | life | 
making merry in Sherwood For from 
vely COUNTPS stretches henee to the |) had 
wn of Carmarthen. However pi 
may be the wavs of thie people 1h I Ih id Hee MODMODD 
t of Wales, the land everywhere gives | of London seemed 
nee of tasteful culture The lean ic aspect 
es in all directions appeal eloquently 
atever we Mav possess of the wsthet ill about 
rit Nowhere in Wales « un you tind mended to perfec 


f 


tt where exist those horrible outrages | of delightful old dirt, iresq ui 


the natural beauties of scenery W hich Mossy Windows; everywhere orade 


so common in America It is a mat- | ness, and wholeness What the 
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Strong TMpresston 
I 


h I have spoke 
K1LECE- DrPeed 
pand Giliers 
hn ahnvwrnere 


‘Carmarthen 








irrea-C"¢ 








Ose Top thre 
sheer 
‘ly inaeccess 
walls bei ¢ themselves 
the outlook from then 
vVawning cul \] 


Lhe most 


o the 
iwharne Castle the 
Wales from the part 
Which for centuries has 
Sneland bevond \ 
things deseribed 
rland is repeated her 
r scale For seven centuries t 
is marked the pomnt lye youd 
Welshman and the Fleming ha 
either in his way—never 
understanding not eacl 
ace, and as completely a 


f 


vht and feeling as if a hig 

een them. The castle stand 

ly on the shore, where the river 1] 

into the sea On the landward s 

ery lovely, its hoary walls bei 

hung with ivy. and its towers s 

outlined against the background « 

irrounded by a | and sky. 

v path At Amroth is an example of tl 

Prom. one merged forests which are found 
r and ous points along thr eoast At low 
wo rusl tides mav be seen the roots and sti 
as ancient forest trees sticking up oul 


f he were | sand On being handled. the wood 


York There were erally crumbles to pieces, but in soi 


lies from the rural dis- | stances it is firm and sound. Ser 
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REG-CENNIN MORNING MIS 


nto the sand, you come upon 
neient soil in which these for 
ees stood, and in this darl 
ive found nuts, leaves, and 
vhich centuries avo erew on 
se trees and fell from them, as 
its of the inseets which 
Welsh tradition tells how 
of land on the coast of 
in old times overflowed by 
forests, farms, and villages 
up, through the Keeper 


s one day getting on a drunken 


md leaving the sea-gates open 


ceologists know that the sea-level 
ilters, and those submerged land 
simply sunk The restless sea 
its ever-shiftine tides, its leaping 
plunging hillsand valleys in storm 
fact changeless from age to age 


LXVI.—No. 393.—22 
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A angry dig 


but the firm land on which 
has been upheaved and submie 
ind avalh, ws rude rocks t 
ind crumpled, its level strat 
OW end like rPOWS OF books 
or squeezed into Wi ad conto 
Changeless sea lau) 
hills’ of Wales 
things of Ves 
are aves older than The 
On the western shore o 
Bay we come upon the most 
of Welsh watering places 
mounting a roc V peninsu 
in limestone about eley 
vards lone and rising Thom Cas 
rrad tally up toa pont some oO 
above the sea-level 1 
public pleasure - ground 
and is laid out as a park 
tatue of Prince Albert in 
ale, lookine eve) toward thie 
mack to the sea The place ho a 
onable crowd in summer 
Longe Branch of Wales —if [Tn 
pare a town whieh is commonp 
aspect with one whose ¢ very vie 
turesque inthe extreme Nowlher 
haps does the Welsh coast gambo 





ilder eccentricity than at and 


Ten »\ Phe stratification of rocks 

clitfs exhibits forcibly the uphea 
referred being now oblique, now perpendicular, again ¢1 
Where the perpendicular stratification occurs, the cliffs are bre 


a wondrous variety of strange fantastic forms. The action o 








vater 1S vers qurel as il 


lavs together in sheltered 

ou to look down into the de pthis 
the purple-ringed medusze are } 

ruined castles there are many hereabe 

Oast commands attention is the magn 


Tenbv is a delightful one, the countr 
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Pembrokes] 
Welsh, no, zur, 
ed, emphatically 
tomy query on that pr 
utilitarian mind. of 
was made striking 
when I commented on t 
tv of the hedee-rows, intin 
they were a feature to Ame) 
inexpressibly dear ina lar 


surely made half the ehar 
Incomparable rural scene 
ain *Ye’, zur,” he said, le 
the hedax rows as if they | 
before presented themselv« 
mind in this new light 
ereat waste o° land, zur, be 
Into Pembroke town trund 
drew up before the Golden | 
And what a quaint old tow! 
broke! Tt almost equals Can 
in the charm of the antiqui 
mueh smaller Its modern import 
derived fron: Pembroke Dock, a new 
vhich has sprung up in connection 
rovernment works, where the largest | 
men-of-war are built The towering 
the eastle back every vista in the ol 
We enter the broad green court-vard 
| lace: the @rass is tidy an 
cropped; the surrounding walls ar 
ih richly ivied Here are a 


banqueting-hall, a curious chapel, a « 


ung on the bluff, and so on All othe 
ires quite give way before 
of tl 


the supreme 
mighty round tower which lifts its n 


mead cloud vard 


There is no more impr 
structure in the entire world of mv expel 
than the tower or keep of Pembroke Castl 


one whole day I hovered about it: walked 1 





THE WILD WELSH COAST 


st (10 
niund 
King 


low t 


‘ 1] 
WMDIe VISIDIY, ; \ ; i ror 


isibly frows), With no parapet | Prom 
any sort, and thre ind blow The roel « 
guns Trom the sea that him and 


blow me off—a thought | ed again. re mial 
{ 


prompts me to sit down PAZEe after, jus is \ 
at the sky, the hills. the pression of thre 
ps,and then look down into the | in time Gawain 


rreen court below Where sheep and storv a Mwractle thro 


proces 


are feeding, and people wall 2  assimilative 


What an unpleasant dist; ft Christian pries S 
and walk about The se >| You come doy 


Nes to me im spite of philoso- | of rud limest 


the tower seems to rock in the Strong ineredibly 


thre idea Is counted DY 


i from the sea. Of course 
rd, but it is Impossible to dispel the | the magic sto) 
Coming upon an opening in the ] 
a window once, clearly I IMNGuist 
put my head through, fi ] 
my hat, and securing 
e lest it should blow away y shape 
Int 


ll leneth on my breast in watt the 


my head within the dome I inderstand t! 


vn the dizzy gulf. The effect is s i i man and smal 
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the coast 
thing 
valke 
othe 
HeSS 


a strone 


Paces, and WV 
VOU TNUST Ci 
Whatevel 

hor vou 
Hitis hae elit 
loftiest of any 
vet encournt 
fo Westward thie 
higher and highe 
Huntsman’s Leap 
of the most. stril 
the clitf fissures 
Its name Troma th 
that a huntsman « 
upon it in full care 
not perceive it unt 
late to rein in his | 
and SO Was COlNpe 
jump it. Standing 
the brink of this « 
Vou mave estimatl 
chances for succes 
such an underta 
the gorge Is) sixte 
eighteen feet broad 
narrowest part 
turf slopes abr 
the edge: but 
tion says the 


fol across 


the chasm are perpen 


ular, and through 
far-distant cleft at 





WELSH COAST 


britvy in Wales, but it 


number of 


Wilford-Haven.-ar 


agnihneent Herve 
] 
rand proport 


rere all thre 


Lanenor 


ition Tor comin 


rane fi 


Hes TOW 


dock Mat 
ind hope ful brains a 
ford planning 


Milford 


w York than Liv 
ral advantages of 


) erless. Can one 
rue souls who bye 
erity is to be inaugu 


passing anything in the past 
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ACK ROCKS, NEAR PEMBROKI 


St. Andrew to the Seoteh, and St. Pa 
to the Lrish The lover of coast see 
is in his element at St. David’s 
walks alone the eliffS are enehar 

mately roaring and snor- | One can spend weeks in explori o 

eS and crevices With a wild beauties of the shore, its coves 
tside, the noise is deafening caves, 1ts thyimy promontories, thy 
the water is covered with | nitely various hues and configuratio 
ice-like reticulation of stic K\ the clitfs, the smooth sands lyin ao Vt 
‘housands of eulls, razor-bills, and) in the sun, the seaward-gazine Go 
birds called loeally ‘el the pure clear water at the feet of 
round the rocks, or range | crags The abundanee ot prin 
interminable ranks on the | prehistoric antiquities scattered oven 


We parish is so prodigious that it is s 


And now we: in the heart of Dewis- | impossible to speak of them. The 1 


land, most ‘eltie f Celtie regions, scene wval remains are even more extens 
of the life-labor St. David, w hoistothe | The ruined palace of the ancient bishic« 
Welsh what St. George is to the English, | which is one of the most beautiful ruin 





THE WILD WELSH COAST 


especially celebrat i an | ] oan 


ipet. The palace is roofless and me elect 


nsive restorations have been made por 
vhere public worship is now held 
The most IMIpPLressi ve 


ind influential cat] 
ned palace, illustr 
reibly than the dw 
is one of the hie 
one of seven in th 
HOW Im rulbs, Opem to 
sheep and cattle of Miah 
vas When St. David's stood s 
{ 


hedrals of this land It was the 


ives throughout the earlier cent 


zation, two visits to his tomb were considered eq 
da visit to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
splendidly in the pages Of history, sacred and prokane 
1 and tradition. The cathedral, like that at Llanda 
the town, in contrast to whose insignificance and poy 
al remains bursts upon the eyes of the delighted 


ntment; and the feeling is only enhanced by the desol: 
trv, and the wild gloom of the rugged coast upon whos 

sin sullen majesty 

e land between St. David’s and Fishguard is a wind sw 
sedulously cultivated, however, the fields being sheltered 
i feet hieh. The coast is edged with cliffs averaging peri 
here and there various rock-bound pools, in which the 

d when a very heavy sea is running From one of 
lvr, a headland of vreat renowli lay | seen in 
ch made a landing in February 

icted under the most unfavorable circumstances 

and surrendered to a few red-coats, believi } 

stute Cymro having promenaded in the « 

tall hats and red cloaks The Wels 

lor, whose cde scendant, the prese nt raarl of Ca 

{ 


lie 
hi 


shire, the existing representative of 


* See article “On t laff 





on 
provided 
| 
] t 
in pleasant 
ceiling 
Inclosed im tim 
inder the stars is 
P 


Weo vindows fie 


erescelt shaped hye ll 


{ 


rund of night-hung 


Tlie 


ed Strong’ aga 
vaves dow 1 hye lo \ lapp 


piers supports creeping s 
pier black pili s of sh iY 


Washing the long 


S vd, and shingls 


41 
bacine th 


nmhoprnes to be | Salliic 


by the storm, Comes leat 


re a pack OF hounds, wp ye 


wild seasmoke and liiss 


Hise il 


{ { 
saa fon 


ado more 


ibri 
stands 
Tn the 


Brid 








[TATIONS 


\L 


LSS )f 


Y commences at the 


KERR 
River bride » I 
UW 


‘uns With ereat 


Wie One 


s, under Which 


ut 


arc lie 


*ILN thie 


Velo 


Over the bridge the road 


lett hand 


Mills and 


right and Orie 
Lm SUOUPY 


r to the banks of the Merrimac, 


on 
Village of 
Tit 
its length to Haver 


follows along i 
oe tl a 


is ih Revolutionary davs the te 


[ first hand 


portion 


s ( a chain fe rey from the Opposite 
ind the old house is still 


at tht 


Ostelry for those who travelled on 


standing 


time was used as a tavern 


vas then the main road through the 
It | Wash 


a short time on his jour 


ern States was here that 
halted for 
rough New 


f the old garden, terminated 


England, and from the 
bv a 


the break 


crown Wharf, you can see 
( Opposite bank of the river W here the 
edge 


descended to the water's 


landmark of the ferry on the 


once 
] 

only 

a mound of grass- grown 


er bank is 


we of the 


es nearly destroyed by the 


freshets. It is very likely, as you 
d gazing at this ruin of a former time 
the tall thin figure of an elderly man 
come down upon the wharf, and no 
through his huge round blue spec 
s the direction of your gaze, will say 
Vell, looking at the old ferry, are 
its where George Washington crossed 
en he made the tour of the New 


{States in 1789." Andif you enter into 


you 


Eng 


rleall 
\W 
Of tits hia 


Ha 


crow mediate 


C lh < 
vessel. and 
made the 


and hoist them 


] | 

and Stripes Qh 

torn hi 
In « 


of the 


ood-humored thrus 


‘thev'd have Is Vesse | 


he 


treasured 


if had mnection 


vend 


hl 
peopl 


le 


minded of a og 


Prova thie 
lw 
Jus 
had 


or} 
tH 


card to it vinen is 


British Minister in re 
t 


encamped on the bank of the rivet 


his summer residence LL 
thie 


and was bus 


co 
DeLOW 


come dow lh to 


Daline out 


When | otk r 


a dilapid 
ed 


COnaILI 


ited and leaky boat 


him mv doryv, which 


ion After accepth 


entered into conversation 
this portion of 


him strong 
hie 
Essex County reeallin 


‘Yes 


1 historical ree 


very 


W DOrhn, and 


as 
of Ene@land 
not the ol 
England our country 


possesses 
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1 tba 


On qday | Came 


a wood, a lone 
and 


th brush 


standing in the centre 
thre 


no tra 


vhich had evi nthy Grow th 


ere SLICE 
trencl, Was ¢ ited Here are 


ditions connected with these old remains: 


and L have heard since of an aneient bur 
lal vrround he woods 


the 
Without 


middle of thick 


where hi | id and foot stones to 


rough bloeks of eranite 


inseriptions of any kind, and all reeords 


utterly wanting to indi 


in this mysterious Gol 


varm dav in the Indian 


ith an eecentrie bach 


veather-beaten house 


back of it were 


trees, and front 
aCrOSS 

the 
W hich 


At the 


traces 


sAUVe Ls 


hnsung about 
house there are 


older foundation, with part of a 
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ct llear, tour thre ig with Warped th 
ird-burned bricks nearly overg 


He re 


and indicating the eround at | 


turf said Huntineto 


the place Where stood the hous 
Martin 


records 


‘the witel’s daughter 


make NO mention of the 


indeed, locate the original ome 


the st 
out of sight of the water. but W 
his poem: has deseribed this ides 
Notice in 
SCYIPLLON AgGVvees with the landscape 
the 


have 


distance baek from 


his verses how CLOSELY 


Were willows Once On ban 


river, though they 


and 


SLICE 


aWayV 5 here by this old mou 


vou not see traces of the *door-yar 
though a lik 


ie-bush 
ancient root-hold 7 


how 


CrOWS 


} l 


her lonel 
window’s 

the moonligl 

ron its pebbled rim, 
isiec such as childhood ki 


vard tree Was Whispered 


childhood’s eat 


waters shine 


The hills are ‘** The Laurels,” 


Sweet 


back from the river in waves of evere 


verdure, not so dense and thickly wo 
as in the days of Mabel Martin, for m 
of the forest has been cleared away, | 
ing exposed the gray lichen-covered ro 
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4] 
ore OL TELS 


CKeETIS Vien 


th the same freedon 
ere levyve a) ned \\ 


ist history, and it was only 
it associated this poor wre 
ndsome woman with a statio 
e her present Circumstances 
her death letters were found hint 
lv at some terrible erime com 
1 her vouth. but so cuarded were 
ons that nothing definite was as 
For aught to the eontr: 
iv have been the translati 
Martin’s soul haunting the 
former meantatlons 


i hill baek o house ¢: 
distant view \imesbua once 
f Whittier He visits it but 
Vv. coming sometimes in the ear 
time, and again in late autumn 
in town-meeting h his old 


nd neighbors 


vas on one of these town-mer 
that Huntington ealled for me, : 
ther we entered ** the painted, shine 
house,” which stands not far 
et’s residence. The assembled 
discussing the question of a 

in the village, and farmers 1 
country, tradesmen from then 
ifacturers and mechanics, we 


' 
{ 


din little groups over the floor 


or wandering from place to 


eting acquaintances or friends. Amo 


se townsmen there was pointed o1 


the tall, thin figure of an old 


\\ } 
Vitil 
and Some 

tices 
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In the e 
thisramblin 
sation abo 
adventure 
the Northmen, and Mr. W] 


} 


4 pe 
t the olds 


Lmunute desc ription ot 


at Ne W Port, Wiel hie had seen 
that it was constructed of stnal 
such as could be gathered on thi 
cemented together with lime mad 
shells, which was as hard as the 
self It is raised on eight column 
eight or nine feet high, also comp: 
small stones and cement It is 
ful and picturesque piece of 
said I, *‘it is stated that this t 
i 1 is nothine but an old mill.” °° Yes 
and men- |) Whittier. “it is mentioned in an old 
his father of | as the old stone mill, but a professor 


vhen they slept} came over here from Norway to 1 


inada 





hOnSsS are 


rid of thre Ss] 


Then 


earrots 
turned « 
With a gre "easVv prec 
I 


middle think that 
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but im 

L by some friend on the 

is still standing there, 

he farm of Mr 


ited an 


Spring.” 
AaMuUsSTNo anec 
old woman who lived | 
Village 


> 
LOCKS 


Most 


sne was 


there was 


cle about the 


Praca 
tl 


black buew eame 
and fly 

At 
and 


Mose, v was at 


and the 


room 
COT P Ars 


; ] 
hat SUICK, 


next day 
ruises, and the husk 
rward that the black 
and the bruise WEE 
Old Captain 

Tt. and had a 
miber of barns. covered them 
horseshoes to keep Aunt Mose 
dreadfully afraic ef her 

ol atfairs became 


\unt Mose 


ee i0r him 


so un 
poor 


Went to a 


to swear her 


MAGAZINE 


that she 
Was tired ol 
could 


f oath 


and 


hood 
this behef in wit 
vailed amone the 
for Huntington we 
that 


kieked by h 


when lis ora 


S old 


insisted that the 


Ca ised DV an old 


lived near him, an 
ce voutly beheved to 
Rocks Village 


Aunt Mose 


isa Charming little nm 
Merrimae River, aw 
busv lines of trattie 

A place for idl 


Phe trande Vi 


is here that Whittier a 


And it 


amid 


the incidents for his sweet poen 


Countess.” ‘The eountess”’ w 
irs 
Count Francis Vipart came to R 


lage with a 


girl of scarcely twenty ye: 


friend, both exiles 
He saw M 
walls. a beautiful, golden-haired, b 
girl, the belle of the little village 
beauty, 


island of Guadeloupe 


together with a gentle a 
disposition, attracted him at 
with her along ‘**the sti 


walked 
road” which comes down ‘over the 
northern ridge,” to her church, si 
near the burial-ground on the lan 
slopes against the west The ce} 

later in the aft 
of the day on which we visited t] 

we met an old gentleman of eight 
remembered the chureh, and the tin 
only two slept in the grave-yard, v 
full 


worshippers were called together 


now removed: but 


how He also informed us t} 

sound of a horn 
‘The countess” was the dauchte 

laboring man, and an L of the house 
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standing, said to ce 


the event took place 


» been shown to me by 


ts of the place 
I 


studded room, lighted 
many-paned windows. The I 
Lmain portion of the original 


has been removed to thre 


since 


» more modern ucture built 


str 
In the best front room stands 
used in Haverhill—an hen 


1 the old doctor, Elias Weld, 


en fire-place stove, with a huge 
on vase on top serving the pur 
heater. The kitchen of the home 
| remains nits original condition, 
ie Wainseoted room, very s iwcest 
mnfort for long winter evenings. 
is here in these ancient rooms 
ittle love romance of Rocks \ il 


| ved out 


Her simple 


Wavs 


is still living in a neighboring 


iv white-haired 


old lady of eighty 


reasures up with pious care a set of 
es and forks which were a bridal gift 


the count to his voung wife; and she 


} 


elate to the curious listener how the 

Francis Vipart established evening 
es in the village for the young peo 
ind how devoted he was to his beauti 
ife. ‘* My mother,” said she, ‘* knew 
that she 
he most beautiful girl she had ever 


well, and often used to say 


so gentle and kind.” 
te in the afternoon of that autumn 
‘stood by the grave of the countess, 
ced by slate head and foot stones. On 
head-stone is the inscription : 
MARY, 
Wife of FRANCIS VI 


last w in Guadeloupe being omitted 
| placed over the other letters after 
d. The head-stone is quite elaborately 
iamented with a funeral urn and weep 
willows at the top, like an ancient sam 
Vor. LXVI.—No. 393.—23 


WHITTIER 


and short indeed 
Mary Ing 


ance 
| 


long rest 


tLis 


one briel ime to het 
mthe vrave-\ 


Naturall 


saecriticed hie rse 


ird near the village 
] 


] ] 
V ade 


chureh ‘ate and frail, she 


it bv unremitting e 


‘ *t 
YC PLLOTLS 


at the bedside of anda 


her sick mother 
quick consumption ended all too soon her 
bea itiful and lov no Lite 

her 
that 


and 


The count was inconsolable after 


death hie parted with evel 


of his 


finding the seenes of 


vthinoe 


could remind him ¢ rentie wil 


his married life too 


painful after 


his short vear of happiness, 
he left the vill: 
[ almost wis 
Count s Vipart in 
liss R. I 


and 


we never to return 
1h to pass over the sequel of 


\s re 


wrote 


Kran 
lated to us by 


srienece 
Davis, 


obtaine dl 


WhO 


subse 


to Guadeloupe his 
there 


after the death of his beautiful Mary, was 


quent history, the count returned 


married again, and left many descendants 
on the island, where he 
And this w in 


events in 


is buried 


IS07, an era of creat 


Franc Evlau and Friedland 
were fought: Napoleon was at the zenith 


of his power Giory ealled the Freneh 
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rect line from it, and under 
ye been mn some books w rapped up in 
S sorrow in the Now how did that man se 
He should It is something we 


Mice LI | then gave a 


from Moseo Viel onee happe ned to mm 


{ ; 


SOM mental pieture formed itse 


lost | tion which did not-oceur 
after [ first saw 
remarked that 


though he was som 


t 
LITNeS ©) 


tanding | the thoughts of persons 1 
iker poet, him 
ve resumed We then spoke of thre 
ul Jeft it a | ditions of Amesbury as s 
i reference was | tion, the poet mentioning 
The Witeh of Wen of Josiah Bartlett on the road t 
the old house, | which had been torn down 


had been | before the very lity after | 


ls placed sketeh of it On showine the 
atl Whittier, he recognized another 
thorne’s | the same page, and mdicated it as 
Ciables f | poem “The Witch's D 
and 1 ¢ out a pile of stones 
tioned tl t ( 1 ri ited 1 villow-trees in the drawing as 
un ) it h e | ferred to in thr he site of the old house he wr 
romances saving, ‘* The house thee has int 
as probably contemporary wit 
L referred to; but can thee not 
of the river 
ibly Indeed, ** the 
th Witel | rlmac, 1s always 
rs, Whittier mentioned | poet 
Nourse house, and stated 


soundne-Dboard that ised to 


Mr. Jarvis’s pulpit, and on 
in the form of a vellow 
is now owned by a 
Lit chureh Talking so 
tches led us into other in 
| sussed 
, aS to 
Whittier 
Vas hol and re 
ident that oce irred to 
man living in Haver On one of my last visits to 
said, ‘* There was a man drowned 
late in the | river lately,” and spoke as though 
rn home was | an unusual and strange freak for the 
neighbor with the remark, | to use any one in such a shabby wa 
you not speak to me this after hen went on to speak of its scenery 


sed me on the hill ? ament the destruction of the woods a 


said Whittier. °* L have not been | its banks, regretting as a true lover « 


hen vou pas 


ill this afternoon.” ‘* But cer- | ture any inroads made upon its pictures 
vou passed me there, with a light- | character. While looking at the dra 
ider your arm, and you | of the old house by the river, Whit 
mentioned that during the witeheraft 


rlored pundaie U 
thout speaking.” 
said Whittier, ** I was | lusion an old woman was earried ac. 

hill about a mile, in a di- | the ferry to be tried in Salem, and it 





oor made bullet proof, and studded wit] 


rHE LOCAL ASS( 


me place that Governor Andros, 


ter fame, came down to the 


water to 
er on his way to Pemaquid; a plot 
| hoot him 


ud to sl as he landed on the 
muury side, but a young girl the 


Andros’s statf: 
raved the secret, and Andros cross 
As tl 
wok, L asked him if he 


the 
thi 


atl 
oved an oflicer on 


mother place 1e poet closed 


could tell me 


old bloek house used to 


stand 
esbury, but owing to his deafness 
sunderstood me, and replied that 
vas no block-house now standing in 
Ury, he 


to stand 


but remembered the 


Haverhill, near 


one 
ised nM 


ther’s 

‘here were two block-houses, but this 
remember pe rfectly. It was a mass 
trueture, built of solid oak logs, with 
valls double, and filled in with bricks 
veen. There was a double thick plank 
il 
mm nails, Over the door, and projecting 
om the second story, Was a species ol 


cony, also of thiek planks, with a bul 
proof breastwork 


through 
t the de 


around i 
were cut loop holes. sot 


ha 


interior of 


lers could creep from the 

house and fire down 
geht be about the door. The windows 
re narrow, and with small diamond 
aped panes set in lead ;’’ and here Whit 


upon those who 


YCIATIONS OF 


WHITTIER’S POE 


tier made motions 


eate mere ¢! and ol 


the 


mode 
setting a imto 
| “hag 

plock | 


tiie 


Was paver 


iV 
ACPOSS 


en 


Wil 


like stor 
whi re i 
hug 
] 
bare 
above Were 
and all the v: 

When Wh 
1 


nouse was in excellent 


ttier was 


DON 
repalr, 
moved to make w Ly 
ments It ‘ 
Whittier, ** to hay 


never to have 


or modern 


have lasted 
showed not 


If 


MaKe Aa 


abou 
Line 

SOTLLE One 
SskeTECh 
plied tie 


poet 


of such 
an unheara 
should go 


or 1 


1 
thought erazy or fe 


e just for 
love Wave 


Why 
how little people under 


rstood those things 


peen 
MOLISH to show 
at that time, when Wilson, the ornitholo 
cist, was here in America, he visited Hav 
erhill, and the people noticed this man 





NEW 


. British S} 
Vas about the 
so COnSIde ring thi 

eround tor 
it be 


aetion, | 
judge 


seen hang 


‘Tore thre 
characte. 
vith no visible means 


pparentiv spying out all 


examined him, 
Vas shoot 


» business 


said the j id Viral 


‘No,’ 


[ study 


them 
‘No 


a strange statement; 
] 


rpeople 


nh al 
| them 
could make it out 

time 


devote all his 


a thing before un 
unworthy of eredit 
it had 


isan Englishman 


mivestigation 


SUSPICLOUS indeed 


! agined that he Was a@ Spy 
> | best 


Whit 


Ha 


dla 


sh to find out the 
erhill:” and here 
ohed heart 
Wilson 


poston ventleman who 


and 


\ 
finally show 

ss 
Vell KhnOoWn 
considerati ! J idve cone] ided 
tht 


he ¢ 


is some one 


nn Boston indorsed him, 


ould venture to Jet him go without 


much danger 
[In reverting to places of interest around 
Amesb W hittier 


connected with an 


mentioned a legend 
old mill on the Salis 


bury road, near the Salisbury Point depot, 
though he Id not 


remember where tae 


story ot how he ¢ 


The 


down 


ume 
mill at 
but if 


by it 


miller stop his 


sun 


and ave all secure would 


lve o'clock midnight, 


and & vay until sunrise, stopping all 


at once on the approach of the miller in 


the morning There are no traces left of 


eXCe pt i portion of the d im 
s also another legend, dating back 
d vears. conneeted with this 

road, where the headless 
is sometimes seen in the 
the 


ng beneath the shade of 


vs, and carrying his head in atin pail 


his arm. The poet had never 


is second ghostly story, and 


was related to him 
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1i¢ Mer 


t t 
stories 


Lhese CUurlous 
Troi. past 


red 


reneratlons, and 


{ oe 
from old wives Lales hi 


ps, as Hlueh Tallant’s 


‘> 


DD 


but sutficient to hay 
vestions for manv ol IS SO 
It was while walking und 


fori 


road 


lant’s sveamores, which 


archway over the river 
the Haverhill Academy, that 
Klovd [reson was thought over 
It had b 
to him by a Marblehead girl 


then a voung student 


tives perhaps had taken part int 
retribution, when old ** Flud Oj} 


Several months after Whittic 
1 met 


SOME 


ed this origin of the poem 


an old man who related 
of reson, having received them f1 
the lips of one of the actors 
ma, one of the avengers who °* 
futherr’d” him 
It appears, 


from his account 


Freemasons held secret meetings 


subject, and when all was arrang 
carried their tar and bags of feathe 
night \t 
oclock Floyd Ireson was summo 
went through the ordeal He 


kept ina under @uatr 


among the rocks by 


warehouse 
daylight, when he was put in a do 
dragged about the town, and then « 
in a cart to Salem, though the Sal 
thorities stopped him at what is 1 
Mill Street railroad crossing: 
was that my grandfather remem) 
ing him standing in the eart, wit 


aha 


lumps of tar on each temple, whereit 
stuck two long goose feathers like 
The old man who gave my inform 
details said that he helped daub the 
on, and he rubbed it in pretty effect 
After his punishment Ireson still ret 
ed in Marblehead, though he appr 
become reckless of his life. On on: 
sion he landed on the property of t 
man referred to before as one of his } 
cutors, and deliberately proceeded to ¢ 
off a large log lving on the shore; the 
prietor started to prevent him, but Lr 
worked slowly, and made a noose 
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a 


THE OLD 


ie end of the log, which he towed 


to deep water. 


The owner ealled 


nm to Stop, but Lreson replied with 


sbrious epithets 
) Lre son, or | 


A 
shall 


vain the hail came, 


fire at you! , 


away, old man; you can't hit me!” 


eson sailed away with the log in tow. 


dents like these went 


to show the 


s people that Flovd [reson wished to 


ike them to take his life, 


his own 


ed by 


this narrator, who perhaps was 


share inh 


and aceord 


pre 


the transac 


the skipper never denied the charge 


, } 
ynen ne 


iin, on Cape Ann, I came across 


ent mariner 


named John Tucker, the sa 


W ho 


was tarred and feathered. 


an 


had a friend in 


id 


er having once picked up Floyd Treson 


it at sea, where | 


rv from 


Ol 


ie had been driven in 
Marblehead, 
nto Gloucester, not knowing 

When the old man lande 


bro wht 


Ihe 


and 
WhO 


d there he 


otacent to take him back to Marble 


or to buy him 
in charge by 
im and ke pt 
day, with the 
his friends, sent 
jehead; then, 


Mason 


{ 


him overnight, and 
a of 


him 


after | 


informed 


supper He wa 


Ss 


Alfonso Mason, who 


thre 
eontributions 
on his 


ie VaS Sal 


the contrib Wors 


the man was that they had helped 


reat they were exceeding wroth, and 


ea oe ms 


WHITTIER’ POEMS 


re ee re ee a 


— 


ree 


BLOCK-HOUSI 


swore that if they had known it before, he 
would never have received a penny from 
Whittier himself 
lated to a friend, came very near the same 
the old 


abolition days, in New Hampshire, saving 


them as he once 


experience Of tat and feathers, in 


himself with his companions by A hasty 
retreat 
After Whittier 


the ¢ 


f the 
versation turned on 
; of 


Creauiil 
hat reminds 


related his story o 


haunted mill, on 
tv of 


And 


an 


the simplicity and some 
pe 


the 


ople 


the country 


me,” said poet Incident that 


once occurred at South Hampton in slay 


It seems there wa unaway 


ery days Sal 


negro hid in the great swamp there, an 


the people of the place a | we all Dem 


dfully 


they thought hie ha 


I’¢ 


oecrats, were dre; chtened 


their throats: so 
and after much ti 


ae 
gro, and led him 


store, in some 


tion of 
friend 
When 


’ 
1) ad 


ride 
mouth 
vac 


1h? an 


lv frightened 
In 


ed with 
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cro al 


va trial 


H 


re Whittier 
lived, ren 


I've 


kept nigever 


servants 
niggers all right; he 
about; he’s a sensible 


xcited 


ause SCEeTL 


em 
discussion, 


for the run 
to let 


ercede 


aAgrre ed 


the 


is probable that 


afterward 
it it 
*under-ground 
tiie 


ver on the 
vell provided for by 
| his friends 


Writine-table the 


key of the 


Lis 
iron 

was sent 

aa) hen as captured by the 
on troops 


The key is made of wroucht 


long, and has 


Wve mches 


been Drokel and 
It was 


the key « 


= 
welded together again 
as appropriate a @ilt to the poet “as 


Washington, 


era in the liberties of 


Bastile to 
both mark anew 
mian 

The earliest of Whittier’s 


»Tound in the poems ol 


associations 
“Snow 
| é 


beside 


Bound” 


1 
li School Days little school 


the 


and remove dl a 


t 


road,” 
} 


SOL 


humber 
It had hardly started on its 
Ot thre : 
] 


GOW TL, 


pone wheels on which 


roke 


«| 
and the build 


middle of the road un 


been 
the hre 
gy into the 


western embankment, 


I irthe 
I found the 


it id 


‘remains of the chimney where 


fallen to the ground; the sod had 


still 


over it at 


about the 


eround at the 


crown over the brieks. and 
them were fragments of plas 


Walls, and pieces of broken 


turned iridescent with age 


fragments of ** the western 1 
reflected 
winter sun” which long years 


back a few last 


setting 
The blackberry vines clamb« 
feet. the still ore 


place, and even a 


ny sumacs 


sion in the greensward showed 


Wi | 
It required not much effort for 
hation to see once more the swe 
eved heroine of the COURTS 
halt 


i r bashful boy hie ro of 


But only the poet knows by 
his little heroine was called 

Mr. Aver, living in the next ho 
Whittier homestead, was a 
with him to the 
At the sale of thi 
nto 


play 
the poet, and went 
road side school, 
house he came POSSESSIO1 
“master’s desk, deep scarred by 1 
cial,” afterward disposing of it, and 
carried away to parts unknown 
of the benches were also saved, to be 
ward destroyed, and some boards 
er the burning of the building wer 
ed up into various little objects 

‘Can you tell us, Mr. Aver,” sa 
‘who was the little virl in 
Days?” ** Well,” he replied, ** ther 
several girls who attended the seh 
W hittier’s of the s 
but Lam inelined to think it w 
little sister Lydia. She died when she 
fourteen, and lies buried in the fami 
just over the hill.” 


“In § 


time, all nearly 


ave 


With this early playmate of the 
we walked down the road to visit the W 
tier burial-place on the old farm. 1 
ing to the right. we entered a rouge 
ture-land, and after climbing a hill, « 
to a level space on top, inclosed on 


Here art 


sunken graves marking the place of 


sides by a rude stone wall. 


former tenants, removed by the poet to 
There are | 
Mr. Aver pointed out t 
‘uncle, 


more suitable resting place. 
of them, I think. 


crave of the innocent of boo 
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ntioned in **Snow-Bound 


falling of a 


is killed by the 
had gone out in thie 
turned 


morning 
mito a 
right of the 
At noontime the 


| him at dinner, and soon aft 


ixe, and path 


Il visible on the 


road fam 
dog came up to the house 


ildly. and starting off again 


At this some of the 


ved the dog, accompa d 


] 

‘ WOOtUS 
\ver’s father, and on reaching 
y found the unfortunate 


Mr 


under a fallen tree 
iway the limb whieh held him 


the 
ished 
d the dying man was carried 
i to the old homestead, living 
ort time after reaching it 
eaving the place, we walked 
the farm 
gate, built 


house 
the 


steps 


the road to 
eside the 


the horse 


into 
vith rude 


1 1 
bloek. 


»upon it. Noticing some deep 


ilar depressions in its surface, 
led the attention of Mr. Aver to 

en he laughed, and said “Oh, 
vhere the children used to crack 
cory and butter nuts: 
1 the 


they would 
big old stone and hammer 
for hours.” 

ssing up the pathway, which in 
tiers boyhood was swept twice a 
end door, Walking 
the 


This was Whittier’s study. 


e entered the 
lront 


Here 


rh the pantry mto east 


ould have his little table in the centre 


a cheerful fire burning in the 


room. 


it old fire-place, and sit for hours and 
reading 

He was a great reader,” said Mr. Aver. 
ve often been in he re and seen him 

ng in that spot, absorbed in his book 

ised to load me down with papers for 


ither to read ; he Was as cood as oa 


i@ room remains in the same condi 
mas in Whittier’s boyhood the old 
place, the warped floor and antique 
ndow-panes, rough uneven ceiling, and 
On 


the other side of 


the the 
LW here the poet was born. Mr Ave rs 
ther being with Mrs. Whittier when the 


took place. 


iding beams. 


front door, across entry, 1s 


This room remains in 
original state, with the exception of thi 
ering. 

The great kitchen, famous as the scene 
the winter’s evening in ‘‘Snow-Bound,” 


is been altered slightly by a partition 
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placed across one end, near the door of the 
east front room. anda portion of the creat 
When 


stout 


open fire-place has been bricked up. 


we entered the kitchen there was a 


buxom woman frying doughnuts, and 


heaping a huge platter up with them 
Mr. Aver r 


from its nail 


lie 
made no objections when 


moved her dish-towel over 


the fire place, and exhibited to us the larg 


broad - headed wrought-iron nail as the 


identical one on which hune ‘the bull's 


watch” 


eve 


And here in thi 


the left sat the 


eorner 


Inclie., nnocent OT DOOKS 


was Mercy Hussey, well 
the peopre of the place The *‘elder sis 
Mary, Mrs. Caldwell 
It is Elizabeth who was the poet's favorite 


remembered by 


ter” was afterward 
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dimmed by her hasty 
temper She at |: 
mi, Moses Eliot 
ie war of 1812 
his reason told him 
happy with a woman 
and who loved as he 


he went South to 
inhappy attachment, and 
tim of yellow fever in Flo 


\ AMESBURY 


that mirrored the gentle soul of After the death of her lover, Miss |] 
sister The school-master was | more turned devotee, and travelled t] 
the Holy Land and Egypt, dying 
in her old age at Germantown, P: 
Vania 
place in Whit ‘The wise old doctor” was Elias \\ 


p iblieation of 


to whom in after-years Whittier ded 
oray-haired man | his poem ol The Countess,” und 
he poem, and inquired | initials E. W. 

And so as we stood there, the 
home cirele clasped us round, and 
called and repeopled that ** Snow-Bo 
evening of so long ago, when the k 
held so many dear to the poet, and 
guests of the larger circle of the wor 

After leaving the house we erossed ¢ 
to the barn, which has been raised s¢ 
feet from the ground, repaired and 
painted, but kept with the same int 
arrangements as in Whittier’s boy] 


The farm-house has also been repa 


in Quaker drab or gray, the same tint 
in the lifetime of the elder Whittier 
nature passionate and bold,” Leaught a glimpse of the homestead di 


and possessed of great talents, which were | way it reminded me of the 





THE FALLOW 


storm “On 
vas different then from 
In those days everv farmet 
pair or more of oxen Vive 


yvned two pair, my father own 
nd the next neivhbor owned a 


o, and so on On the morning 


wm the \ would come along to 
I 


colleet our oxen, and Keep On 
house, and so on until they 
seven yoke Then all the men 
vould pile on to the great ox we looked baek, and saw 
away we would go over and | playmate bargaining for 
the drifts Oh, it was great | lamb, and he was still 
we turneda suc den curve, snutti 
» we followed Mr. Ayer over the | view of the old homestead, and leavin 
iting the brook and the ste pping alone with those pictures 
ind climbing the hill to see the 
the old wall,” which still remains 
1 Whittier wrote his poem of ** Tell 


FALLOW 


hroudeth 


ighbors, 

1 on every tong 

nother Nature is 

I am beloved by 

never a child tl 
turbs upon me 
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(rermans, when 


ivaVv adoption of 


them an early 

much their 

centuries, the 

stroved and 

periment is not the 

i, but only the re 

ative and indigenous to 

Did not Montesq ueu say that 
found their system of govern 
e forests of Germany Were 
Inciples of trial by jury, of mu 
dom, of local self-government, 
supremacy of the civil authority, 
on toall Germanic peoples and 
cused, they inquire 

from England, when we 

an dhstitution or institu 


we have sutfered, unwisely 


1 


to languish in neglect, but have 
enounced 

»ease, though not with 

ither Sup rlicial or dis 

true that in Germany, 

time of the Reformation, 

men were tried by their peers; that thre 

cities and communes made their own laws 

and executed their own police; and that 

ruc legislative assemblies held the key 

to the public purse. This is true, and 

even trite But it is at least uneandid on 

the part of Germans to pretend that their 

institutions have only lain dormant dur 

ing tl ntervening period, and that the 

present German Constitution and the pre 

sent ¢ man Parliament are mere mea 

SULES ¢ ‘ val and restoration Between 

Diets, which were pretty gen 

ushed in Germany during 

ntury, and the Diets 

a resemblance only of 

if they had been sutfer 

a course of natural growth, 

ive developed into something not 

rariiament Those 

ere artificial crea 

series of assemblies that 

up in France by one régime 

‘since the Revolution. They 


therefore, a historical germ and a 
organic life 
This LIYE understood, it must be coh 


ceded, by way of compensation, that in 
the parliamentary part of the new political 


machine Prince Bismarek 4 
temptation to try novel and 
periments, and organized it « 
Which simplicity was the f 
Lower House of the Prussia 
from indirect eleetion, and 

oral body distributed into « 
Roman Assembly of the C 
citizen is absolutely disfrane 

son of his poverty, but the 
wealth is still paramount 

Was adopted While Bismarek 
secure young country squire 
observation may have tat 
vices; or he may have argued 
ever excellent in Prussia, it 
suitable in a federal system 
the Empire, which needed sor 
simple, democratic bond of unio 
event, whether from absolute « 
from practical necessity, he a 
Wholly different plan with the 
Reichstag. It was founded 
three principles of universal suf) 
rect eleetion, and secret ballot 
first opened in March, 1871, and | 
fore been on trial more than a ful 

It is not the purpose of the 
this article—if, indeed, it is not too 
in any case—to answer the quest 
the Reichstag has stood this trial 
Prince Bismarck himself has pro 
unnatural parent to the offspring 
own brain is, however, a truth whir 
succeeding session has only ma 
clearer. Just now the Diet is 
through a crisis In its existence 
can as vet say how it will issue fron 
crisis; but since all the indiecati 
that it will lose some power and 
prestige, there is the more reason for | 
ening to fix its leading features and cl 
acteristics before they are too 1 
changed by the hand of enemies. 

One great merit which honorab!] 
tinguishes the Imperial Diet from 
Prussian Lower House is that it is a fa 
representative body. And this is ti 
the broadest sense of the word. It 
resents all sections, all interests, all 
es, all shades of political opinion; \ 
German and South German, the Dai 
Schleswig and the Poles of Posen, 
united ina single assembly. It cont 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Catholies, J: 
skeptics, and atheists. Printers 
blacksmiths sit side by side with me 
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s of the Empire, priests by th 

es, law vers and protessors with 

{| merchants The division ot 
irried out ith almost th 


LEADERS 


‘atholies form 
But the Poles 

» yet tne 

W mi ( and so 


lA 


too 


ness of the scholastic logicians, so | the 
he differences between some of them 
hardly perceptible to the naked eye. 

is there may be 

erial 


Deputies of Alsace 
party, o1 


] ] rahi who ive 
their own place in the p rhiamentar 
The National I Derails al 
found the German | distinguishable i 
Free Conservatives, | the Progressists, and 

then the Conservatives proper, who | vision of 1 


party” to 


prea 
orl 


nual 


il} 
‘ ] 
olitie 

} il 


hardly 
al 


however, no less free than their neigh 


doctrine 


from 
vet a recent subdi 
heir body has added one 
the | 


List 


* more 
Then farther around 
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FORCKENBECK 


the Left are » Social Democrats, who 
have aspirations enough, if they only knew 
vhat they were. As to talent, finally, the 
Diet contains the best there isin Germany. 
The meligible by law are few in number. 
and it must be said for the eredit of the 
German constituencies that they have sel 
dom been inthueneed by loeal claims, but 
have almost invariably preferred men of 
reputation and ability, wherever found, to 
obscure nobodies of their own neighbor 
hood and district 
During the period which has elapsed 
since the restoration of unity, five Presi 
three of them corresponding each 
to a certain phase or stage in the develop- 
ment Of pol tical parties, have occupied 
the fautenil of the Diet The first was 
autious, conservative, judicial Dr 
mson He is the type of that class of 


itionists who hesitate only when the 


who fight for v ictory, and 


sof y ictory - who 

viction, but timid by na 
neerity Is inconsequential ; 
the ardor even of patriot 
s temper or disposition of 
fter 1870—nay, after 1866 

body of German Liberals. 
stnarek Was systematically 

hie onstitution of Prussia into 
and the Liberals were foreed to 
for even the forms of 
lhstitutlions, they repr lled 

of compromise and persisted in 


obstinate hostility But when, 


Sadowa, the Premier relented, and 


not only restored the 
Prussian Constitution 
duced a constitution and 

North Ge 
eration, the majority o 
‘orgot their lone battle 

Mise by compromise, and at 

mild and prudent Consers 

the formation, four years 

Empire, this party enlarged 

without changing its charac 

natural and fitting that si 

tv, in close sympathy at the 

Bismarek and the governim«e 

elect as first Speaker of the In 

Dr. Edward Simson, a jurist 

and an honest man. He kept 

but three years. In 1874 he « 

re-election, nominally becauss 

as a judge were too engrossi 

health was too uncertain, anc 

leagues accepted his excuses 
credulity. But in reality he \ 
away by the new current in Imp: 
tics. The truce of parties, the 
co-operation imposed upon faction 
the first few years by the novelt 
exigencies of the new situation, ly 
the country felt itself secure ai 
dent, to disappear in the presi 
strong domestic issues, and was n 
followed by a sharper accentuat 
opinions and more emphatic lines 
liamentary division. Notably thi 
astical rupture and the subject of 
istrative reform, both in Prussia 
the Empire, contributed to this res 
one calling into being the Ultram. 
as a political party, the other arra 
bitter hostility the Liberals and t] 
servatives. A respectable, modera 
impassioned man like Dr. Sims« 
therefore no longer a correct rep. 
tive of the parliamentary situati 
pronounced partisan became a ne 
as President; and the National I 
being the most numerous class, and 
close ly allied to the government 
lowed that their candidate must 
successful one. 

They had such aman in Max von I 
enbeck. He belonged to the Voun nr 
of politicians, hardly dating beyond t 
called Prussian ** Conflikts-Zeit,”’ be 
1862 and 1866. But he had risen ra 
in the estimation of his fellow-Lib« 
so that in 1874 he was President o 
Prussian Lower House, from when 
was an easy and natural promotion to 
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Imperial Diet 
he early entered 


. of which a word 
al or municipal administ 


rmanyv a profession, lik 
xuets of its members a sper 


hey begin in the ranks 


needed ¢ 
tv had foreed by 
istered parilament 


| 
‘ 
| 
j 
H 
i 


COUNT VON MOLKTI 


their way slowly upward 
vding to their merits as 
mined by experience an 
ninations ; popular favor 
little and politics less to 
vith their suecess. Such 

1821, entered the ary law as understood in German legisla 
1847, and in tures ough a strong parti 


> ‘ 
Besides, alt] oti 
Sali, he Was 


s the career of Foreken 
“ who was born in 


service of the state in 
fair in his rulings, and 


S74 was Burgomaster of Breslau, the sec 
And during the in- | agreeab Liberal could be to the 
Conservatives and 


1 
1@ aS aly 


l city of Prussia. 
il—that is to say, from 1847 to 1874 Ultramontanes He 


e he was steadily rising in the civil without contest 


1 held the place, therefore, 





a complete 


HARPER 


His Presiden 
National 


harmony 


ie winter of 1IS7S8—9 
overs the era of Liberal as 
and of between 


the 


iene 


the 


Pais and 


government, to the ex 
sion partially of the Conservatives, ab 
of the Ultramontanes 

this union was dissolved under 


first, of 
cond, of the tar 


the Socialist trou 
iff revolution 


vents 


Il be explained in another 


In regard to Forekenbeck, it is 


to say that while he sat through 


Socialist debates and the resulting le 


gislation, the tariff controversy produced 


rupture, and reduced him from 


the chair of the President to his old place 
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AND SOCIALIST 


the floor. He is a 


radical free-trader. 


On pronounced 


AS SOOTL aS thre «it 


mination of the Chaneellor to intros 


protection became clearly known 


many Liberals were 


servile personal devotion to Bismarck 


lovalty to their early economie cor 


tions, Forckenbeck, though still Presid: 


of the Diet, and Burgomaster, not of B 
lau, but of the capital, Berlin itself, ¢ 


out openly and boldly in opposition, a 
made speeches which created an impas 


ble gulf between him and the governm: 


hesitating betwee 


His fate was from that moment decided 


Forekenbeck, and with him the Liberals 


The ec 


must be punished at any cost. 
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the Ultramon 
the ¢ 


to 


sacrillces 


mut whose aid ‘onserva 


andidates, and 


ot carry their « 


ep of 1878-9 this coalition el 


Von Sevae 


is vet unl hist 


Sey Wi iongs to the 


pro 


ity and |i His estates i 


ves on 


he has filled numerous 


ere 
It iss ife to say, however, that 


t Marshal of the 


Li¢ have 


Provincial 
would remained 


il 
r¢ side nt of the 


Csla 


oO J 


‘ame accident had not 


: Linipe rial Diet 
neither hi 


his fit 


because Ss reputa 


S popularity, hor Hess 
I 
*t, all 


ection to succes ed so exper! 


bch three combined re 


| 


i¢ 


a han Korekenbeek 
ative 


and 


as 


{ 
yest 


merits of dull 
\ 


( 


the heg 


eness obseurity 


inda pronoun ed ‘Tonservati 


ever taken a leading part in 


slation against the Catholies, and 


to mode r 
the Left 


ecepting 


specially objectionable 
of the Right or 


e wood sense, too, on 


ce. to conte SS hs OWN ce herencies, 


compliment the superior fitness of 


lecessor 


He probably did not de 
lOonor He is not ambitious or en 
and naturally feels most at ease 
home superinite nding his estate, 
nizing road as 
But 


»~w him out of 


lMmiprovements 
the 
his retirement, 
Pre 

was nearly the reverse of 
W hile 
emphatic, positive, even aggress 
vdewitz was slow, hesitating, tn 
The former gay 
the 


exigenc 


Ss Oo 


path iotically yielded 
1 
Schair he 


beek Forekenbeck is 


| conciliatory 

vuthoritv even to errors ; 

{ suspicion and protests alt 
correct 


(lings might be perfectly 


Velie 


overawed doubts by thie 
the other 


OL 


of his manner: invited 
7 . ; e 
ist lack of confidence in himself 


f the Speaker 


DY 
vides : 
als from the decision o 
iowever, rare. | remember but one 
nee, during a considerable experience, 
the chair—Forekenbeck was 


The sensitive and impetuous 


vhieh 
ruled, 
dent at onee resigned, but on being 
ptly and unanimously re-elected, he 
me appeased, and resumed the gavel, 
ither the bell, of the Speaker. 


since the time of Seydewitz, who soon 


POLITICAL L 


Wearle d 


have 


ovners 


inh 


no comn 


ore Wit oOpport 


friends 


ness of ene 


orators 1s much 


] 
smaller in man American 


parliament ce is less anxiously 


consid red tor less: a idl thre re 


is less wrang 1g ver points of order and 


procedur | ite isa very forn af 


be ie COMMNOTLY 


ir. 1 names oft yhodesire to speak 


to the ela in 


advanee, and him: ne nto a econ 


venient and contras, 


Whi ce 
revuiarl 
lyceum 


While 


IS hot 

Ol political 

hiiahe r honors ( 
This s 


ODEN 


recoguized it 
} 


] 4 
mut also of pari 


floor and in 


State 
Reichstag 
le 


adorn any 

and 
} 

velop admini 


the 


who pres 
le 
to 
Kranee could command, and 


I PADIC, 


Those of 
party con 
ations were Tave would receive, port 
folios in the ministry, but who under the 


German system may spend their lives in 
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unprofitable debate, without ever being in 
vited to share the work of construction 
and execution Such a man is, for in 
stance, Professor Gneist. Known abroad, 
and well known, as an accomplished ju 
rist and constitutional scholar, he has in 
Germany the additional reputation of an 
experienced legislator, who has left his im 
print on nearly every great organic mea 
of the past decade, as an etfective de 
bater who is al Vays heard with the pro 
foundest respect; and as a politician who 
only wants the opportunity to show the 
qualities of the statesman Publie opin 
ion may deceive itself in this judgement. 
Dr. Gneist is something of a doetrinaire 
His speeches and views on political mea 
sures are rather didactic in tone, smack 
of the university professor, and are full 
of sharp and s ibtle distinctions which 
perplex W ithout always convineimnge the 
average hearer It is known, too, that 
he has long ardently desired office, and 
in recent vears has been quite too sub 


servient to the power which makes and 


unimmakes ministers This alone is an 


obstacle to his success But when it is 
remembered that Gneist was twenty 
vears ago a most bitter critic of the gov 

ernment, and that although Bismarck 
has forgiven him, the King has a longer 
memory, the prospect of his portfolio 
seems indefinitely remote. But, in spite 
of his defects, the professor has the par 


liamentary position and the political tal 


ent which in a constitut 
to be utilized in the set 
ernment That they ha 
ized is a misfortune v 
» the eminent publi 
ights and davs of 
Dr. Gneist, though le 
eral statesmanship, is st 
specialist. But there are « 
whose views of public qu 
exclusively technical, who 
effective in counsel and de! 
In respect to executive offic 
the same rigid ostracism 
The visitor in the galley 
running his eve about thi 
soon notice amone the bald 
broad Teutonie faces a your 
less, little Hebrew, sitting in 
ous place among the Nation 
and apparently recognized b 
consent as their spokesman 
This is Edward Lasker. The 
often mentions his name, a 
deseribes him as in factious o 
The Chancellor once paid him 1 
ment Of saving that his inveterate 
captious criticism made more tro 
the open resistance of declared ¢ 
and as the description of an ett 
duced upon the Prince’s own n 
picture is undoubtedly correct. T 
caused, nevertheless, a profound si 
As was natural, the victim object 
an unflattering characterization 
torted in a shrill voice, with abunc 


ticulation, that the Chancellor wa 


WY ja 


EDWARD LASKER, 
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e lash 
s youngel 
than Forek 
but belongs 
to the 
eration He isa product 
Conflikts-Zeit, 


IS 


but 


Prom 
78 he ranked as a tol 
regular, though candid and 
ninating, supporter of Bismarck’s 
The constitutional legislation of 
again of 1871 enjoyed the ad 
of his intelligent and foreible ad 


He 
+ 


Rome with the ardor peculiar to 


ud 


threw himself into the wan 
perament, and with some of the vin 
ess of the race which the Church 
ited The 


process of judicial reform and con 


for so centuries 


many 


from him a 


hardly 


tion received support 


Bismarck distinguished 
pen hostility, but whieh was indis 
je toitstriumph. Even the repress 


easures against Socialism, though 


red, were practically accepted by 


it the is satisfied 


Chancellor 
vith nothing short of absolute 
The breach 


it him and Lasker, threatened for sey 


sitating obedience 


vears, finally came in 1878, and, as in 
case of Forekenbeck, it was caused by 
A brief explana 
of this fatal controversy is essential 


iscal innovations. 
correct understanding of the actual 
tions of parties in the Diet. 

The traditional policy of the Empire, or 

her of the Zollverein, which antedates 
Empire, was that of free trade. It 

had 


were such from conviction, others 


indeed, always its enemies 
ne 
n interest; but they were few in num 
and without influence. The govern 
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Bismarek at 
to the 
men like Kardortf and Varnbiile 


ment, with paid no 


attention dreary haraneues which 


annual 


lv delivered on their favorite grievances 


and up to ISTS showed no di 
suffer, much less to propose, an 

But in 1878 the Chancellor be van tow 
and after various preparatory 
signs, actually issued a protectionist man 
ifesto, which at 


] 
\\ hole aspect of af] 


once revolutionizec 


alrs i rea 


Commere 


SOLS, fiscal reasons, Po ASOLS, We 


re 


1) * 
ll used to justilv. the iment 


free trade German 1 

cuishing, and needed the 
the 
sury was not sufficiently independent, and 
cht | ac 


oul 
the old system was 
} 


vorable legislation Imperial 


to have revenues of its own 


quate to its W 


ants 


the chief prop of state ri ts. and its mod 


would 


and 


rT) 
he creat toward 
oth These 


were all specious, and some of them, from 


ification step 


unity stren arguments 


one point of view, not unsound: andw here 
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1h) thie oOppe 


f the best 
these maleonter 
other more giftedthan Lo 
Like Lasker, h Sade V.tl 
Is less Conspicuous | 


her He has 1] | a Lood 


Crentiles, and has no specia 


fo pass Tor one « f them 


nh thrown upon the 
achievements during the 
of 1848-9 by the story that 
proac h of the troops he seal 
fence with most unwarlike 1 
fled over the Rhine into } 
that as it may, he certain] 
exile, first in Ei @land, at 
Holland, and finally in France: 


1853 to 1866 he 


reputable banking house in J 
IS consequently no less Tan 


practical than with theoreti 


This is, in faet, his specialty I 
is unwise enough not to contine 


: to if Returning to German) 
iment threw | he has since been uninterrupted 
ne pe rsonalit it ] al and | lie life He was largely mnstruase 


Wally CALTYLIEC 1 1h Parties Shaping the present coinage and 


regard to systems of the Empire He is 
ject t tl istribution was no) ent free-trader, and resisted 
lans. The Con 


LPIOUSIN l ! it a a 


al 
ments to support the protectionist s« 
The hopes which he once entertan 
cabinet portfolio are therefore for 
for the sake its new | sent frustrated: and the flatterit 


Radieals were Opposed of the 


bole inclined to 


sake, and ready t 


Chancellor which after the 


and the project ol the addressed Lo the 


| Freneh now co 
Ultramontanes, as 


to What hie 

And as 

Liber t | wer 

keenly : ious to avoid a rupture with 
the crest ister, Whom they had sup 
ported for ya decade, but they were 
also committed, as a party and as indi 
viduals, tothe cause of free trade The 


is easy to predict \ sehism in 


Vy was prod ied, some of the ae 


iside their convictions out of 
Bismarek, and the oth 

ir COnsciences, and ow 
ictant opposition The 


the Ultramontanes, and 


» National Liberals formed a 
; . 
the work Was a 


one Pro 
introduced, Forckenbeck 


rom the Speakership, ind 


| 
party went to 
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under the spell of | 
tratl 
in | 
ie order of the day in both | 
the Empire. Kleist-Retzow abhorred 


dangerous innovations Asa bigot 


ve reform was the order of 


\ 
russia: ecclesiastical reforn 
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russia 


untry squire he resented as an attack 


i his order a proposition to enlarg 
sphere of loeal self-government, and 
rhts with the no 


rive plebeians equal rig 
He is a High Chureh Protestant 
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rola never denounced the 
sins of Florence in louder 
tones than Kleist those of 
Such was the 

House of 

, 


has sihce learhe d 


Lords 


and Kleist sits in 


a friend and not an ene 
may stil frequently 


the 


ry voice 
menting 
moderation in 


polities 


Inaterialism in screnee He 


vifted with 


Ke pre posterous ideas respect 


ninet ury, and 
power to ma 
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able OV Lire 


whce 


elog 
\ nother Conservative who must be men 
tioned 
on. is Herr Von Puttkamer, member of 


not for his talents, but for his po 
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ichstae, and Prussian Minis 
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Worship a1 


Bismarek 


ter of Publie 
The 
and yet the | 


violated all the tradition 


) 
Princess 


) 
PINCe Tillis 


pean despotism, as exp 


li¢ Lee 


ican Orators, in 


his relation With some ¢ 


cures in Which the 


COV e 


Continent notoriously abo 


kamer has 
way laborio 
through the ¢ 
ice like a 
plebeian witl 
brother-in-la 
spring of 187s 
him Gover! 
‘President. 
province of Silesia, from which his | 
tion to the cabinet was natural and 
It was perhaps due also to his talents 
the parliamentary leaders were to | 
ed over on principle, and the new 
ter selected from the tried officials 
Puttkamer was as 
But he is not 


civil service, 
commended as any 
vithout reputation and influence 
Diet itself. Volubility he at least p: 
es, and the ability to speak by the | 

a oaift default of better 
sometimes proves useful to a cabinet 
ister. Puttkamer had sp 
most often on the Church question 


whieh, in 
Besides. 
was therefore a predestined Minist« 
Public Worship when the sacerdota 
action, hostile to Dr. Falk and his refo 
should set in. He is furthermore a 
of courage, and courage was neede 


the successor of Falk No common } 
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Wi 


] ] ] 
ventured to displace | 


Ministers oO 


brilliant 
P) 


COMMON school 


most 


ussian cabinet, who re 


the 


thie system 


e brunt of the desperate 
ind who, having earned 
eratitude of his chief 


fall before a coalition of | itra 


reactionists, and protectionists 
said, finally, of Puttkamer that 


what ostentatious in manner 
he Spe S 


t 
whence he surveys the House 


i anker 


i of posing near t 
ur of easy and patronizing affa 
n the Tinipe rial Diet he is 


A 


Prussian 


But 1 
Prussian 


ordinary member 


IS is the 


arelia 
at all, his victories must 
That 
l any equal to Marathon or 


history has not as vet 


is a circumstance on 
Liberals are not disineline 


for so 


conn 


life of the Diet 


ave up 
brief 
momentous problems, 


of ha 


and under 


the great 


root 
shaken thre 
The 


combats Was, a 


robbed 


of debate MmOst recent of 


S alle 
it between free trade and pro 
Its angry echoes have not vet 
ce ased to reso ind 
Was 


be 
will 


fiercest, and the bloodiest 


cl 


1 was only renewed, not 


vhich the historical 
‘race back to the Middle Ages 


een Kaiser 


reader 


t national duel bet 
Pope, between Ghibelline 


ph, between the just claims of the 


and 


ind the arrogant pretensions of 


hureh 


e, resumed ten or 


struggl 


s agvo,in form the same, though 


litions different, united 


es into the parliamentary Centre 


Besides 


that 


leaders ‘e) 


than 
the 


iders who for eloquence, audacit 


did 


it created 


more 


fia 


ness, are the peers of any men int 
The first of these, far 

is Windthorst. Puny 
deformed, ugly as Socrates, he 


the 
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in Siz 


sonist before whose wit 
ities tremble, and under whose assaul 
the great Chancellor loses | 
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Starting as the ch 
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and 
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his figure is graceful, lis voice is « 

h transactions, for, as | westures are elegant, his whole ce 

mself once said, he has ‘‘no wish to | is that of aman perfectly self-poisi 

be duped And he who tries to dupe | pulously correct as to form, and « 
me, added the litthe man, with a knowing | his art at onee for itself and for it 
twinkle in his eye, “*must rise very early | cal uses. His sarcasm, though k 
in the morning,” at which Bismarek look- | irritating, is wholly unlike Windt 
ed foolish, and the House roared with ap- | The charm of the Hanoverian is hi 
proving laugl Windthorst isa Hano- | ciance, the unpremeditated aptness 

verian, and up to 1866 was a faithful and | retorts, which, ferocious as they 


trusted counsellor of blind King George. | substance, always provoke laught 


\ kindly, entertaining old gentleman, he | certain scarcely hidden element « 


is cultivated on many sides: and on the mor and amiability. Schorlemer a 

occasions of the annual exhibition of the | ways to wound, and rarely fails 

Academy, finds write discrimi | thorst makes his cause entertaini 
and elegant art critiques for the | tothatextent popular. Schorlemet 


{ 


he capital both his cause and himself hated 
itenant of Windthorst—a man | hateful. Of political knowledg: 
Ne abilitv, though of a differ- | higher sense, the latter has little o1 
the Baron Schorlemer-A] No speech of his has helped elucidat: 
as formerly a brillant officer of cav- | grave question of state; and the bes 
and the soldier may still be detected | can be said of him is that in his way 
ippearance, but not in his oratory. | a keen and fearless though bigoted « 
speak, as one might expect pion of his Church and his order. 

and reckless manner. His One day in May, of this vear, the 

the trooper with | graph reported a ** scene” in the Rei 
charging \ debate hostile to the Chancellor 


field, ‘| been provoked by the Deputy Ku 
her hand, th Richter; and seeing no other Way 
slovenly humor of hi cape from it, Herr Botticher, the repre 


and his ‘roare | ative of the government, wrapp 
successful { l nantle in dignitv about him, and lef 
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well known that this 
orite way of replyi 
mably, therefore, he has f v fluent 
and has induced its adoption 1 Hy 
one of his subordinates But ww : F 


s none the less il paltry Ole SPEeCCTIES TLE 


? f 


the Federal Couneil. and all Richter represents the spirit. o 


employes may stop ther own al, as Windthorst and Schorlemer do t 
ly as they choose—they can spirit of clerical, opposition st 
Richter imto silenee. or her t t] left ta group of 
e great general public from even when the numbers 
ither directly, in Parliament, or none of them 
Le daily press the fierce and 
iults Which from time to time 
tpon the government It is 
ie isa very disagreeable per 
lful and eruel crities 
vreeable to their vietims 
sa man who to a oy 
ble oratory adds perfect 
t remorseless candor and 
or of political thought He is 
of the ** Fortschrittsparte 
of progress, the small and di 
l remnant of the great Libera] 
former days. 
ris a plebelan in origin, ap 
and associations Born halt 
ago at the old pictorial city 
sseldorf, he was until 1864 in the 
vice of the state But he 
become obnoxious to the 
sat Berlin. The citv of Net 
iving eleeted him Burgomaste 


vernment, in the exercise of 
discretion, but from motives 
ire easy to discern, refused to 


i the choiee, and the voung 





vucrat returned to private life 
rofession he has sinee been a man 
ers, writing copiously and ably 
irrent political and economical 
In 1869 he entered the Prus 
House of Deputies; a year later 
Reichstag. In both of these bodies 
t once took a leading part. Richter 
idol of the Berlin democracy 
public to which Professor Gneist 
sites half the evils of the state 


geen tne GR 


& 


the proletariat, not the Socialistic 
ng-men, but the lower middle 
vho really know little about pol 
ut are delighted to see one of 
own number in a position, and 
the ability to hold his own in 
against all the forees of the 
1 and the aristocracy Richter 
deserves this adulation Besides 


d views of finance, trade, and sim 
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and 
rank and 

founder, was indeed a man « 
erudition. Carl Marx, who | 
in London, is the author of 

Capital” which taxes the | 
torts the respect of the most 
fessors But in general the S 

s are men of humble orig 

native talents have been dev 
DVS ich edueation as they ha 
to give themselves Their oce 
test this truth. Bebel is a turne 
Most, a book-binder: Fritsehe 
inaker: Hasenclever, a weaver 
lv all the others are engaged 
or the lower professions. Son 
now figure, indeed, as ** literary 
this only means that they bhea 
their attention to editing the 
press, writing Socialist pamp 
conducting cenerally the Soci 
ganda. Dreary reading, those f 
blood-thirsty brochures ! M 
enough their missionary labor 
America, which Fritsche was 


lightening im behalf of the pi 
sassination and anarchy Ky 
silly their parliamentary demo 
\nd vet they have in the Diet o 
rst-rate talent, whose career wo 
surprise even in a more democrat 
try than Germany This is 
Lucust Bebel 
His official biography shows the 
of the obstacles that he has had 
mount He was born at Cologne 
ind his only education was rec 
the village school of Brauweiler 
Sunday-school at Wetzlar. The 
ine learned his trade, he travelled 
nevman pretty well over South Ger 
and Austria, finally locating at | 
where he has since lived. The 
and dazzling career of Lassalle ea 
tivated his mind Since 1862 he | 
incessantly active in the Socialist 
ment, organizing local unions, and 
vho are nevertheless | ine often, in a strain of fervid ane 


t 


talked at than any | declamation Very soon he bec 
faction These men | most popular elub orator in Ger 
ires whicl ind now as & Deputy he easily | 


1 


principle they approy party on the floor of the Diet ! 


n irreconcilables Thi parhamentary labors are often int 


e from tl IS de Scription ed DY the police and the eourts \ 


11 4] 1 
“ALL Themselves 


half his time in. recent vears Das 
passed within prison or fortress 


id that with few Yet in spite of the natural and art 


this party are in | difficulties thus thrown in his w 
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controls a larger constituency 
er Deputy in the House; is ; 
parliamentary speaker, and if 
cause, at least for his sincerity, 
i certain feeling of sympathiy | post 
from men of the most Opposite ideas and 
neiples There IS no w neral 
restaurant when Bebel beeins 
(An agitator, and in one sense a 
ist, his harangues have a cer 
iable tineture of bombast and 
ut these are kept by him u 
successful control, and as 
ies his case like a practiced 
in Bismarek once observed 
had ever had the honor of a 
n Bebel, and an opportunity 
to discuss with him the eom 
f his ehents, he would easily 
ne to terms with him This 
d be doubted But the mean 
e Prince was that while the 
oclalists were loud and empty 
ers, Bebel seemed to have a real 
which he presented in tangi 
intelligible form. Indeed, he 
e or twice crossed swords hot 
ssfully with the Chancellor him 
You constantly prate “he Says 
i solicitude for the working 
You introduce protection, be 
t insurance schemes, and thi 
for the benefit of the poorer 
ne classes This is class legis 
ind—Soecialism Why, then, do 
row us in chains for trying to 
same thing—that is, elevate the 
etariat—in our way 7’ Bebel’s way is | convictions, and of 
ess though peaceful agitation and the | by dissent, or doubt, or hesitati 
ot But his allies and followers are | a servant the Chancellor seems 
ioderate, and the foreign observer, found in Hofmann He 
recognizing the sincerity and the | his predecessor even 


{ + 


ar talent of Bebel, must therefore | and of details, but he 


demn a course which produces Nobil- | the German bureauera 


gs and Hédels, and would, if successful, | tireless, and prud 


ilt in the most deplorable social an- | and apparently 
\ DIOWS 

0] is a little man, like Lasker and 
ndthorst. Another man, Delbriick,. 
» once cut a prominent official figure, | tions of the Federal 
snow only aprivate Deputy, completes | marek, he is tl 


fore 


ip of pigmies, the like of which, it is | body be 
to say, can not be found elsewhere in | thread of con 
orld. The last-named was for many 

s a favorite counsellor of Bismarck 
Las President of the Iniperial Chancel 

iad an authority and an influence sec 

mly to that of the chief himself. But } mann’s 


vas driven from his place by the fatal mand 
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and is contem 


Bundesrath 


out from t 
the hall on 
on the 
and. it 
comes Hofmann, and 
more Important 
if COMMISSIONers Tor 
lav. On the President 
nore Obscure senators 


from. Curiositv tostead 


without speak 


vives the members ot 


he right to speak and be 
This does not mean, of 
iv interrupt a Deput 
ould » considered a (POSS C 
but that they are not ob] 
on in his | any preseribed order of vreces 
Iv correct | may nterpolate their remarks bet 
th as created by the speakers On the floor as suits t 
It is a council of | convenience. Their status is t 
a homogeneous | peculiar one, and has given ris 
if Senate, and vet not a! icate, serious, and as vet unsett 
ntative body, and its exeeutive are U1 The question is, Are thi 
d up with its | lati or agents of the Federal Coun 
vhen in the Diet to its rules o 
the legislative fune- | Now in England sueh a ditlhe 
Council, whieh chief- | never arise. The Enelish minist 
article; and these not | seats and the right to speak 
performed in its own sessions, | ment, not by virtue of their po 
informal. but as they members of the cabinet, but by 
rated before tl their membership in one Houss 
other: and the mght extends on 
House of which they are men 
follows, therefore, necessarily 
must obey the rules of the Hou 
‘upt dee- | other members. But Germany 
Hofmann, | the French rather than the Englis 
tem In Prussia the ministers ma 
in both Houses, and are not 
be members of either. it as 
in the Empire, and with this 
that the delegates to the Federal ¢ 


and almost exclusi which isin effeet the only imperial 


a question is try, are expressly disqualified for « 
eranting lari ‘| tothe Diet. They are, in short, p 
provision of lis officials, permitted to address the Diet 
shall receive no compensa- | it is natural that*they should strivi 
but aconstitution- | pand this privilege until it inelud 
ce any | emption from the rules of order and 

the disciplinary power of the Speak: 
the same time the question is one O 
Which, like the perennial dispute bet 
the two Houses of the American Co 
as to the power of the Lower Hous« 
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Hat require appropria 
meyv, Cab ney » settled 
d conclusively 
Miporary make 

lon as it arises 

it led, SOLE SCONE 

scene OL passion 
en to the roval palace 

id called the late Ge 
then Minister of W 

i breach of peerliare hntary 
nd when he refused to 
ebuke put on hi 

SOSSION The old 
itowerleg rave to Bismare 
and of course found sym 


both His Majesty Wrote a 
of reprimand to the speak 
is read in the House. This 
followed by a dissolution Ih 
il Diet the evil has never 
yin such an acute form; 
r one instance, Bismarck | 
ileading actor, in which 
barely avoided. The Chat 
race a long speech, 1h WHICH, as 
dealt hard blows, and showed 
for persons. When he had fi 
ie of the vietims rose and cited an 
inparliamentary expression of thi 
s. for whieh the Chair had not call 
oorder. The President (Foreken 
lenied that the expression had been 
but he added, hypothetically, that if 
wen used, and he had heard it, he 
promptly have called the Chance] 


order, like any other offender Bis 


had in the mean time left the ha 
ion as the Speaker's observations \ 
ed to him, he returned, strode 
cuous pl ice near the tri 

¢ defiantly at the House 

respect for the views of 

vuut he was himself President of the 


a) . ’ a 
il Couneil, and as such he had du 


o perform, which he should perform 
vn way A shudder ran through 
ruse which, however. mave wav toa 
relief when Forekenbeck made no 
and proceeded with the business of 
uy. The question was thus posed 
ith parties, contingently, as it were 
sas far as ever from a final solution 
general it must unfortunately be 
that the members of the Couneil 
Bismarck down, simply tolerate the that cireumst 
nothing more Thev hold their the votes of tl 
mandates” from their sovereigns, confer 


hey believe themselves endowed by tle f 
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attendant, and an excellent | 1 


makes ONLY one speech a ‘ 
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f increase of the army estab 
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NO Session passes without 
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since 


i measure or measures to that effect 
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in technical aspect of such questions 


is political digressions are followed 


scarcely less respect and deference 


7 ] : 
pro ssional recommendations 


Carve his politico military observations 
has made the cireuit of the world Speak 
rf the necessity of: 


he 


habher 


istrong permanent 


system observed in his dry 


tit would take Ger 


tl 
to defend the 


n i 
Ve¢ advantage 


Ls 


t var with France (Drie 


he brief 


cold shudde ’ Which this 


Lined in 


ean imagine the 


lt presents 
but al 
to 
vorth 


er the House 
of the future; 


Statement sent oy 


he preture I 
a few hardy Radicals seemed 


thoug 


Was WV 


hethe ig the 
‘eal majority e ‘cepted the 
An 
ship 
North 


untages of such 


aoubtl possession 


the « oy 
sacrifice 
a of 
Baltic and the 


al ad \ 


burden conceded the 


other there was project a 


| 
between the 


COMMerC 


hie 


sit 


NEAR 


to 
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Work were arouse 


id not seem to justify so gre 


miuilitarv or strateg@ical re 


nd most effective factor in ¢ 


islation—was brought for 
But Moltke 


what the defenses « 


ive who WG! 
know 
equired, put an end to the sel 
erving that the General Statt 
it Little has since 
f the ship-canal. The Marsh 
ty is the authority 


und of 


erest 1m 


first 
thinker 


( i 


secondly a 


thing to do with his political CO 


In polities he is an extreme Co 
and as a local dignitary in | 


on his estates he has the reputat 


iis 


ing both strict and severe 
Two men who may serve to 
which has broken 
powerful National Liber 
Rudolph von Bennigsen 
The 
Was active in 
long before Bismarck 


the schism 
once 
are 
Rickert 


] 
hho 


Han 


Ot} 


former IS a 


W the cause 
Wnty aro 
dowa had been fought: and 

annexation of luis native state b 
to welcome the 
He belongs to the Righ 


has 


new 


hastened 
things 
servative wing of his party, 


en mentioned in connection 


con tide bee 


1) 
i 


cabinet, is on terms of 


Bismarek, but is still a private 
Rickert is an editor in Dantzie, 
sends him to the Diet. The rep. 


tive of a commercial constituen 


naturally a fierce free-trader, and 
to the Left or seceding wing of h 
He is not specially active or pro 
except on questions of economic and 


cial policy 


REPORTER 


iHTED 
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VE of the small towns quite near and the Duteh language would sadden for 


S \msterdam are well worth visiting the rest of his days his memories of an oth 


m, Broek, Vollendam, Muiden, | erwise kindly disposed people 
foort-on-the-Sea, and several others While discussing various wavs and 
vy of them within the radius of the | means of getting around among thi 
i\ One could easily stav in Am North Holland towns and the slands of the 
n fora good week, and goevery day | Zuider Zee, we suddenly became aware 

e outlying town or village worth | the existence of a small 

especially to an architect or a | bateaw mouche, to be 

The ordinary sight-seer, “*con- | and starting from out 

personally,” may spare himself or rather waters. We 

weariness and disappointment, and | light. The wild idea « 
s faith to Zaandam and Broek, and | concern straight off t 
there I doubt if he will get the x fortnight, before 
ent for his trouble. To be really re the start of us 


hhere a 


vy Holland one must be interested | for the first half-hou 

ily in something she possesses in her | Then the more cautious project 
ular way, orin something done there | it first for one day on trial interpo 
iarly well—dairies, farming, stock- | ly, and in good time. We theref 


to be ready I 


ig, windmill management, hydraulic | gaged the mouche 
nee ring, commercial alfairs, distill and early next morning, s 
ind a few more things of a realistic | waiting to start Breakfast 
substantial character The quite sharp, luncheon to be 


tourist is far better off in nearly | on board, so that we might be off betimes 


l 
} 
I 


other civilized land, perhaps even bet [It began to look like business now. and as 


it home, for pure solid enjoyment and |» we strolled 1 and down the little landi g 
+] ] : 
tL\ 11 ur el 


gars, and taking 


ipness. The strangeness would annoy ‘e, Que 


more than it would amuse or cheer ‘veral wood look ur vounge steamer 
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tibat 

nto the 

when his 
jacket would 
legs and feet c 


Wavihg 


might be the 4 
still there \ 


scraping and s« 


matches we sa 
smoke from 
Soon the burly 
pilot, skipper, o 
he was who took 
came upon the s 
his dinner ina bo 
with a handker 
this time the eng 
vot himself into 
of grime and erit 
amount of rubbing 
lo lmprove except 11 
of polish He 
getting to look 
bronze with a most 
‘patine” on the su 
The drizzle was « 
and he sun rett 
evident, as they hoisted a sn 
flag, and off we went, with 
shriek of steam, splutter ol 
a Wee point stirring up of mud generally 
peep through ed the °* Star-spangled™ AS We 
tit ‘ral Wal hadn't it at the moment. so 
windows i the buntine was Dutch 


first stir of her many faces at the windows of t 


the day Their guests and waiters the latte 


however, was seemed to smile a little more ope 
Not 


a) 


asoulin radiantly than we thought the o 
isible And warranted at the time Before 
ved she loo turned, however, that eve ning 
e! Down to to suspect the cause of their smil 

idOW e could left in the morning. They must hi 
getting ready that crafty little tea-kettle of a stea 

merrily off at morn and sadly ret 
on some few other occasions We 
very well indeed through the cana 
of them, some not quite so much like 
sewers as others, till finally the las 
Was passed, and we were out on thi 
ash of the Y. Whata relief! A 
Y is far from being the most 

\fter we breathed more freely. Now 

vater, The Zuider Zee was too rough. 1m pOss 


ii in his. | f water; still, it was the ope 


ith some internal The skipper waved his arm up and 
get up steam. expressive of heavy billows, and ex¢ 


o do it an expressive pantomime of all hand 
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ln Conse 
its rendering t 
m: Peter the Great's 
windmills !°—arms vi 
to express the live ly st 
*Zaandam be it, then 
spluttered again at the rate o tit ( aw On 
miles an hour for about halt ! 5 ve cou 
nd then we slackened speed Poe orgeous 


vrong with the machinery The | two bottles 


eer vot a broom splint and probed pallid ( 
ran oil receptacle Broom splint 


‘3 
Ol S 


hort in the hole Stopped al 
Fire raked down. Dismal cor 
Derision of wretches on 
who wanted to toy 

uliar foree of strange 

On US 
goodness! Machinery 

and otf we went again 


»will not be able to make 7 


(Onee there, however, 


Whatever it was, could be put on or 
| 


In the mean time, eve a ‘raft that 
d, even doddering ol 
d to the water, went on gavl 

We were given to understand by the 
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eer entertaimed 


\meri 


t 
LOOK } 


] 


Witidiil 


an ladies who 
Motographs 


Lis that line 


Vatery thoroughtiare 


fis pantomimie rendering 


of taking these 
ing tosee. We were obliged 
] 


however 


TOUS processes 


rently but firmly, 
ound that he was constantly ata 


vo of the ten words of Eng 


and Was obliged to ex 
v, and as much of this 
of 


ron some part of his hear 


to one by means his 


be the sort of but 
too lasting a memiory 
end however, and 
ally panted and gureled 
> town, and I really think 


to Give 


seemed as she 


k was her last 


We 


rahi 


Ip to the doe rbout 
\V ¢ re very low 
alongside 
lmpressions ol the people 
voodly of ! 


anh at a row 


ns Of trousers : 
larg 
le the steep sic 


solved 


brown hand being reached 


and lusty 


eS, Mostly 


»>probiem Of how to sea 


the dor K Was by i large 


soon 


cindy down 


und 2 raspe din both of ours Kirst one of 


us ip, and then the other, with a free 


and lightsome pull us a modest 


that gave 
non of 


W 


our specitl 


Cpl Pravity 
see shop Peter the Great 
arms of % 
course we 
ne Tor 
we started 
Lilie 
streets, very prim 
paved little red 
little 
run 


clinkers), over 


tinv stre or > 


y)) 
alls 


water does not run in 


e. but sleeps peacefully 
in the matter of peculiar ** bou 
ts mantle of bright 


eneath 1 


Wi 


erreen 
were evidently voinge by 
i guide led us through 
and kitchen gardens 


irds 
and priva rrounds in a most confident 
Wesomewhat startled 


damp little summer 


and reck le 


the oc Lhe 


ipants of 
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houses as our long pilot Swe 
his strange craft rigged out 
Ulsters. There were many 
of a domestic nature that 
te mipted to stay and admire 
denness of our coming seen 
into each happy circle a cert 
restraint, not to say dismay 
passed on like a fleeting visi« 
perial shipwright’s hut 

Here let us warn any devot 
of the great Peter not to wast 
pent-up emotion on the struct 
their The orig 
safely incased in an outer she 


greets view. 
a building in order to presery: 
nibblings of Time's too eave) 
the 


hame-Cary ing 


more merciless hac IK 
and 
every clime and degree 


even 
seribbling 

The re 
row space between the outer and 
to walk around the original sh 
hut windows are so scratched wi 
and inscriptions that there is 1 
What a 


Peter's visitors wore diamond 1 


In or out. vast’ prop 


desperate late-comers have eith 
and wildly ploughed their 
“Smith” over and through the m 


Ne) | 


est surface seratchings of the or 
seribers on the panes, or else the 
the wine 
The 


was fast tottering to its fall thir 


venged themselves on 
husk 


walls of the outer 


and 
Pet 


bering 


infirmity, years ago, when 
ers plous posterity, suddent|: 
him, came on a pilgrimae 
dam, and saved the relie from 
by p 


struction and desecration 


the preserving outer casing 
old workshop, even crutched up ai 
ed and tableted and dusted as it is 
infirm and discouraged 


that one 


the most 
habitation, even for a relic, 
It seems all the 
and shaky by its contrast 


well see. more 
with 1 
uprightness of its outer shell; but 
and out all is spick and span, 1m 
painfully clean; the wood-worm 
mouse are banished, mould and Cal 
The inner 
are very up and down, and the wal 
out of perpendicular. The fire-plia 
best condition, over it a marble ta 


warned off the premises. 


ting forth in a fine flowing Latin 

tion the virtues of Peter, ‘the pon 
circumstance” the hut’s 
with the all 
were worth mentioning 


of resto 


names ol concerned 
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old 
| 
ables cupboards, and Stools 


» abou W het 
e identical articles were t 


furniture ‘‘of tl 


the rooms ner 


here in 


f , 
LO? 


ly 


his friends 


] 
Univers 


Pe ter is a question 
Is | 


Faith is lar 
OK aS if they might | 
suuld be 


Ss re reg iired 


iave been, and 
enough to rout the ¢ 
not say that there is a small 
a of ** Peter’s-pence 


ind that you may invest | 


‘ r 


t 
suum 


i yer 


sort 


are’ 


wraphs, write your name | 


ha DOOK, 
the rest of it, as if 


We did all 


vou had 


these 


been 
i palace. things 
ere 1S no use 


principles on 


in being unpleasant 


1 T thi 
We left the hut of Peter sadly and 
each waiting forthe o 
thing in the way oO 
of 


il OCCASION ¢ 


i. ther to off 


inte resting rem 


er 
t 
I 
enees 

t 


Peter; each kept modestly 


fearing the superior information o 


other. It must be remembered th 
did not at early dawn entertain the 
test notion of going anywhere neat 
LXVI.—No. 25 


2 


393 


x 


HOLLAND 


t 


ter Ol} 


t 
particular ox 

We 
hay 


{ 
too 


Caslon 


| 


Would 


( 
scorned 


{ 


r the 
Murray 


‘ound each othero 


information in our 


tO ¢ 


icin othe { 
{ besides 
avery long story, and t t properly 
must consid story 
) 
R 


Russian 
lead to a 


} 


purpose at the moment 


a 


ded on silently at 


rh the humid 


vindmil of 
| plenty of 


ilher an important 


rest 
the town to see il : 
Zaandam 


time rs 
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screw, and the jocular eng 

vith some vigor the rat 

should be driven at unde 
We were soo 

nerriiy up thre 

inv one desires to see 


vindmully side, let that 
me to Zaandam 
rafter. They a 
and flouris] 


vindmilly town does flout 


HOUriIshy point OF vie 
) 
miber It seems to lack 
: om ; 
one cares for it, but for one 


temperament it is highly st 


is not the place for a moor 
minded person as there is al 
being brained by the mem 
inless one is somewhat alert 
bean unfathomable variety 
perspective to t ual taste in the matter of ado) 


port decorating some of these mills 


} 
t 


ur steamer, Ww n | nearly allas bright as paint o 


had tinkered up the | erv known hue could make the 


of the resthe 
leaftones li 
but Loo 
roaring rec 
and blues 


1 
a to sit 


trons 

they seem¢ 
the right to 
that delici 
blue haz 

sO. often « 
landscayx 
land Man 
had their litt 
er gardens 1 
down to thre 
edge, and tl 
summer-lhouse 
hanging the 
with its ine 
little motto ey 
ive of the o 
sweet conte 

* Lust in 
which at first 
looks like ba 
improper Ei 
t only means 1 
felicity. Her 
Van Dunk 
friends in the s| 
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hous 
SOMEHOW 
‘ monuedhe 
e Zaandam 
i special qual 
ive that seems 
idly invective: 1 
it to understand much o 
rattle of Gatling 
nents passed betweel 
engineer and thie bespattere d reve 
some swamped Super 
er might have bee lh the be 
ere taking, it was evidently no 
1 in bottles handy for throw 
5 bottle. for Imstanes 
would have had a 


as of lnprecatiol 


hurled at our grinv enginee) 


d to almost make him foam a 
that he was a 


It sounded a 


leaned heavily on t 


Dut on subsequent mquir 
| sort of 


they had only ealled him a 


v-cook. It was a wonder he did not 


ode, boiler and all On, on, and still | ling 





to 


d sudde nly aroused 


all oy 
Zuider Zier 
places in tl north and 


aniiliar things to him He ¢ 
rapid] There was someth 
lat not only looked 

lso seemed to promise 


] 
honest 


t hang heavily on our |] 
See med to be a sood f ind Ol 
him The bargain was sor 
and Jacob was to enter 
then and there He be 


advising a little plan of his ow) 


all the leadine dock 
prisons, lunatic asylums 
} $6 Pl : 
CALKeS, and potders 


Countries, not to mention. the 


illy 


literesting 
all. Jacob 
Marken, in the 
is there 
ourse | can take vo 
ot ntlemens, dere 
nothing but sand 
people Der 
to vet 
Der 
mu call 
sort of tl 
We did 1 
referred 
seemed to take rally, judgi 
his expression 
} 


vou Wil 


centlemens, if you must 
have to go in one of the 
boats from Monnickendam Der 
mormally brig nd) other Way I must send a teleg 
| le too Monnickendam at once to vet the 
boat ready I must get you a car! 
drive to the dam, and wait dere 
return from Marken, and then dri 
to Amsterdam in time for the table d 
* Bother the table dhote! 
ommend This was another sad blow to J 
‘like unto | whose own plans and ours he e\ 


soonafterthe | arranged on the basis of being abl 


n time for that state] 
We soon scattered that plan 
was a shock, but he bore up 


The con- | home always 11 
| 


etweel mony 
momentary re 


comer at ‘When do you wish to go?” 
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ill comp ef 


steeds 
found 


newly 
friend must ha 


] 


ould LOOK 


ned old 
and 


interest 


] 
lu 
i] { 
vould not ta 
in the new 


house f: 


by 
! 
: top 
Uhh STORE 


erestl 


Broek 


Duteh the 


CUPrlLOUS! 


‘ 


ish The 

very broadly at the i 
ad notoriety of this one quaint, ¢ 
over all others in the count: 


] 
Lider 
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isty old rat- | the yvellow-gray stretch o 
brick pave- | beyond, all blending in 
people about | tints of the shimmering bl] 
looked first at our | No wonder that the old 
brought anv con painters gave such good mi 
place see med | to their pictures the thir 
healthy way of ground showing distance: 
uugh serub, | tance, foreground, and all be 
strong har more than a fourth of the « 
business | and even less sometimes, but 
are most love given to the blue vau 
ighboring | than recompensed the absence: 
nme here to take their | beneath it. Jacob must have 
There are several bill demented, both of us, with ou 
most retired of mer- | heavenward, raving about t} 
time ere | was high time to get us back t 
well worth prove that he was a guide 
ippens to be pass even determined to earn his tit 
worth going on | tlemens! pardon me, but I di 
many a Dutch | it right to let you go past do 
ie and clean. | Just coming to Now you see d 
has a certain prestige, ST he heap of bricks ¢ well 
‘yr should return without | dose ruin was a Roman Catho 
1 be safe to meet with | She was burn down some two 
tell him that he i di * Well, dey don’t ti 
im upagain; she don’t got en 
le congregation.” ** Wel 


as anybody killed 7” “Oh no 


was hurt And now, tlem« 


schouw you where dey store de pet 
And he did We didn’t like to 

feelings by a languid interest 
things that he had set lis heart « 
ing tous; but this kind of pract 


| 
a 


ments on i mation would have to be mi 
aged before long’ We were pas 


] 


New Doelan Inn, and Jacob expl 
Doelan meant a target, and that 
vas the device of the various ¢ 
of archers in olden time. That 
pretty. We knew it all before, | 
was well to encourage Jacob in aa 


mation that led him into the paths 


ery pappy bun; this, | picturesque Besides, we soon dis¢ 


the cheese put that his Statistics were very loose, | 


} 


reshment. | conflicting, and his matters of 


n notions | foray Dear old bov! ‘* honest 


skin between his brows,” fait] 
useful to the last degree At 1 
time, although one would never 1 
putting down all his store of kno 
spel, it Was amazing to note tl 
ber of useful things he did know 
long spire of Monnickendam was 


erness of if sight when an outward-bound ti 


innumerable | from the place accosting Jacob, infe 
ind stretching | him that our ship was all ready an 
distance, distant ing for us. ‘* Now just see how « 


, windmills, and | little thing gets known at once in 
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town! The telegrams did 
woman, and child ini thie 
this time that the boat is 
some strangers to Marken 

endam, as we rattled over 


ients, see med worthy otra 


te} ye 
LC Lie 


extended notice, from the sk 


of view, than we could then give to population 


Rapidly as we drove through the town | There was only 

to its shrunken and pathetie little | after all, and not 
we saw enough to make us wish. be called ent 
me again. There was a grand old aphernalia di 


+ 


k chureh, big enough to hold eve ry The charm of 


iture in the town four times told. It) entirely appeal to 
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minted rudder and the minutes flew by il 
ed so solid) turned an almost rudely deaf 
rmation about the 


Zuider Zee some 


we hoped it m 


sche 


CLIT 


them, and 


and quaint Marken and | 
islands, but inland villages 
painters of the future may well mo 
they do it To think that we were s 
free, in a @wood-sized vessel, over wha 
dav would be fields of waving gr: 


pasture for flocks and herds! To t 
strict truth, however, I don’t think 
this or anything like it was thou 

time: it must have been thoug 

COMLnAY at l ri hie pe neils were far too busy \\ 


We sketched t 


to their deep amusement, 


} 


ermen of to-day, with their baggy bree: 
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i silver buttons, some of then 
small saucers, and our grimy 
r of the day before! 
vas a very Al of its kin 
1 polished as a SHOW nh 
ady of the land might h: 
to her spotless little cabin 


ed lady), and felt herselt 


s. if she did not stand ip 


ind bring her fashionably be 

vear in contact with the under 

deck. ‘* This is not a regular 

Jacob 2” Jacob inquired 

ed young Captain, who told 
1] 


o small degree of pride. that sand and the 
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They do 

hate the Fren 

mans, and they WOULG Liar 

lard They have not vet 
vet the past 

It is never a good } 


: : ; 
these people to ask them. ti 


restraint and awkwardn: 
quent results. Begin sketel 
anvthing for a bit of bac 
very soon meander into 
pecially the nice-looking o 
age to keep tolerably quiet 
peo- | own way If they do not 
them | will brine it about Wi 


+h of the well, and 


sket 


the number of girls who a 
rises, | quired water was astonish 
iken somewhat | as we saw any very good on 
combinations of | fully engaged them in cor 
‘y step in | they were in no way loat 
is an un these Rebekahs. One super 
ve were not to look | full costume, complete to 
‘ised and twoove all j shoe buckles, had al lone ( 
invthing we might | with Jacob, seare ly moving 


preserve an expres- | They were evidently in no h 


+f 


il interest, surround | for that water. 


] i : ; ; 
y of some mad | It is quite a fact, gentlem 


Company 
umes, scenery, and] I told you.” 
ves in broad day- } * What is the fact, Jacob 
will stand | ‘She says there 7s no docto 
very { the midwife.’ 
prin * Tell her that will do: and 
happens to be ¢ amp, we Will 
moments | » | trait.” 
mostly The dread contingency of 
denly taken ill on this remote 
fine crea- | given over to the ‘*Gamp, 
independ- | damp the spirits of our guide 
\ ‘Cheer up, Jacob. This 
hem. | enjoyment for you than sho 
irning your | um stores and gin-mills to sti 
stare that | You are deeply enjoying your 


flirting with these girls.’ 


Lo stop and 
cin without Jaeob allowed a passing fi 
<planation smile to spread over his San 
erstood, and | like countenanee, and owned. t 
h-books | joyment; he even seemed to 
n been | famous table-Vhote he was bei 
sts ever | tinge us back in time for. 

‘vy the outside world The children were simply pert 
iave found | ed something like their elders 
ntentioned | ture, but with rather a econfusio 

sran on as t] ; with regard to distinction of s 
soon explained | would be a small mite with long 


and also that we | worn well over its eyes, and a fro 
He afterward ex would be a boy; there would be 
reason or oth- | mite with fair hair and baggy b 


er popular with | that would be a girl; then at 
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we 


h 
a 


them in ¢ 


vhen it is to your interest to smile 
They hha you out 

in this remote islet Ww hie rea know 

baby Dutch idiom could not be ¢ 


al pe riect stranger, W th NO m1e% 


ng friends with them except by 


ig them under the ear or chin some 


re, we seemed to get on eapitally 


mereenary idea was not part of then 


ther, 


for although we had a pocket 
he trouser-button Duteh coinag 
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The houses area 


son's and the e 





ek, not ve 


has been 


principal mound 
‘th ; and school stand 
portant, the most aristoc) 
{nother mound contains a 
around the light house anot 
and another, the cemetery 
hest of the embankment 
cock to in ot be able to dig a grave 


shades of ved elow watermark: as is 
idder These | must somewhat dampen the 1) 
ood, with a cer Kach of these ln portant 
discour- | tle **set.” There w: 
cream \ happy islande rs 
to mention | the relative 


nport. 


l 
s and bi s pOsLtLons Thev W 


Maven ever, to be very civil tothe 
the sulphu- | or it was made unpleasant 
bominations | occasion of a burial 

of, eared | kindly after this 
ver ma It Was gomng on 
riended, | if anything, since the 
Burgomaster. We missed so 
mor of the situation, which n 
much in common with the ve 
» Headstrong” in New Aist 
‘ar too statistical 
and with these 
reader. We sa 
interiors, and clean to a deg 


Spotl ss and polished 


Broek standard: lots of 
china and old Delft-ware 
decorating the walls Tl 
i-brae would feel themsel, 
remote haven 
| 


The old brass-hinged chest t 


cabinets and buffets, the old ta 
the hanging brass-faced  « 
mention one or two, not 
| 1] be SWOT Cale 

it!—the only one thin 
achronism we saw, and to tl] 
home! There was no mist 
rectangular sacrilege of Time 
ographic view Ol ttsfield 
on the pane. Perhaps it k 
nie y do w and tl 
‘ ‘loek peddler, dic 


OO Thethou 1 


oht is t 
There were brass warming 
ed all about the walls in 


and its own boat—in | and artistic manner, great pewtel 


woored handy by the door. | for aught I would swear—silver mug 





ARTIST STROLLS IN HOLLAND 


se SI ple islane 
it Thay I ATIC 


flowe 


n 
| 
Maly i 
acocKk lin 
Ino CAPAype ries 


0 


Poe 


paired he 


is such 
bronzed 1 
serious attention The me 
en are seldom at home exce 
s We only saw a fe 
stalwart fellows 
ue-eyed, de 
woking, still kind 
ih withal. They 
lto keepa tolera 


tehful eye how 
nthetwostranve 
straving among 
vomen and chil 
ith sketeh book 
heli. 

se men are said to 
te remarkable in 
espect—they are 


ly all teetotalers, 
the others are very 


perate They are 
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would we ha 
and tide, « 


no long ! 


o-S ools. and 
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FOR THE MAJOR 


oats and 
‘alin ill ation of 


shed to avold sa 


tories 
nawed to te 
PUP ADs 


awakened 


DACK ALONG 


of the other 
there to see 
ed, a little inelined 
our happy innocence 


af 


Os WV 


, 
was a good abidi 


broke out into someth ne 
i when the pleasing ceremon 
up with the skipper was per 
Paving out a number of massive 
,each as big as an old Spanish 
an extra one in as drink-mon 
have been a rather effective dis- |) morrow 
e on-lookers. and think it 
ll in with the procession to thre I ttle suppe r 
nourning-coach, forming around : 
yas we got in Never a sound | ours 
tarted. and then. after one cood 
stare, arose a very respec table 
cheer from the kindly folk. They 
had not seen any ** Brazilians 
ig time Jacob was rather proud 
Ut e joke. We could not help re 
vas we rumbled away in the twi 
How cheap and hollow is popular 
so, ** What humbues we 


inbugs we pursue ! These ar and boat time 


ilosophie reflections we eoul is! Angel of 


FOR THE MAJOR. 


7 ’ unbrella a da 
CHAPTER \ Wl ciate Gitte 


vas about to take 


fdgerley, and with no « 
t returning This was cood 


is beginning to have the feelin 


low would never go away, that he 


is guitar would beeome a permanent 
re of Madam Carroll's receptions, his 


cing figure under the cream-colored 
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ees 
Ne We 


: 
£3 
y 
4: 
44 
; 
4 


lv out- grave, on the Janiculum,” she 


return was such 


a touching description 


and to contained this truly 


poetical S¢ 
about * He sleeps midway between his « 
Sorrento and his dungeon at Ferra 
can never go in person, Mr. Ow: 
has denied me that. But 


iterested in our Amer 
f 4} ] +* { 
1On OF the Italian poet's I ean t 





FOR THE 
vb h 


OSSA 


mY 


Lone 
hic 


“asso 


ec it’ hic jacket 


id the rector, ge 
ertainly: that is 

said Miss Dalley, « 
\ beautiful word, is 


ite too for a pore 


> 
Is in Reve hations 


day Dupont really aia 
. } ‘ 
msell saw hin pass i 


the W ashing 
the 


at 
ton 


Lo 


bn On 


mountain Lhe 


lOWe! 


» stage, and thence—wherever he 


ht, so longa as he 


the 


ne gvazer Lhoug 


return But although rector 


agueness to the musician's des 


} 4] 
Was understood in other quar 


+ 


pack to the Ves 


to 


it he was goime 


[slands where he used live, 


asked 


On which one did he live 


nior warden There are about 


and 
all 


rv my part, 1] think he is quite capa 


ousand of them, large smal 


ildn’t have lived on them 


answered Miss Honoria, grimly 
Owen 
to 
up among the 


ng seen the musician depart 


don his horse and went off one 
s mission stations far 
s of Lonely Mountain For, not econ 
d | 
h he attended to with a modern com 


vith a reetor’s usual ities, all of 

ess and promptness unknown in the 
sof good old Parson Montgomery, he 
established mission stations at various 
Edger 


few 


ts in the mountains above F 
Wherever there 


athered togetie r, there he 


ar 
were a log 
held 


energetic rector the 


ices, or started a Sunday-school. 
1v far the most 

of St. John in the Wilderness had 
had, so much so, indeed, that the par 
iardly knew how to take his energy, 
thought that he was perhaps rather 
the 


ssity demanded or his bishop required 


much in wilderness—more than 


ss Honoria Ashley had even called these 
but Miss 


rector because 


nevings of his ‘‘itinerant”’ 
ioria disapproved of the 
occasionally wore a sack-coat. 

On this particular Friday he was out 
day among the peaks, close up under 
sky. Coming down at sunset, and en 

ng Edgerley Street, with its knolls and 
er gardens and rambling old houses, 

s home seemed to him a peaceful and 

And then he 
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eaSant 
Vor. LXVI. 


one, as passed 


MAJOR 


reck| 
terred 

probably 

m from 


r hi aly 


ne shou 


1a happen 
He was not dangerous by 
t Was dangerous tf 


He 


followed his fancies 


ion: he 


t 


ot them Vas essential 


could tell 
, 
But 

peen all hil id ti l ry 


lard his 


id no one 


Vhither they woul he 


might have 


man would still have 


parish and people from harm his pre 


might do them, h: not been for 
the Tay 
This had been 


t If that 


or shown him by Madam ¢ 


a biow to Owen 


to himself lady 


sic had Dlnder dgment a little, 


mit 
carried her astray a satisfaction 


that Miss 
unblinded 


Carroll remained 


But it 


tion of all that the 


atest satisfac 


1 
mah Was Lone he con 


cratulated himself upon this anew 


I arins 
had 


Long 


the gateway of the 


he 


rode DY 
It w 


( omfort 


well that this taste of 


lt 


as 


last Less than 


lid not 


iad | when he learned 


( 
W e¢ ks | 


three passec 
one afternoon that Dupont had returned 


And 


SESSLOTL 


not long afterward he was in pos 


of otner which trou 


that 
Lo 


KHOW 1 
had 
Far 


bled him more than 


happened to him Calne 


Eda riey 
In the 


yf its rector’s opinion, had welcomed back 


mean time his parish, unawar’ 


wious gracelul 


visitor with v: 
Phi 


ana 


the summer 


little attentions immer visitor had 


needed attentions 


He had 


there | 


been seriously 
Wl journeyed 
York 


which Was ho 


and ad Talien 


a fever, t surprising 
thou 


considert d 


that 


the parish ht, when one 


t busi 


the dangerously torrid Climate ol 


ness metropolis at this s DT { pon re 


covery he had longed with a great longing 


for ‘‘our pure Chillawassee air and had 


returned to pass the time of convalescence 
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li look over 


elds and the ore] 


neKet Of 


eretore we 


iscovery save 


some one had clin 
then And th 
fallen to the lot of 
He was much 
py. Shielded by 1 


on top of the chimne 
ind selected several minutes loo 
ttle above he two Then he left the rox 
mountain ravines, | to his horse, and rode 


i tora tew helds His uneasiness, af 
flowed through the sleep, took him to the 
Dupont liked | ernoon Madam Carroll 


‘ ( Shea 
and also Lit 


rece 
otfered an excuse for M 
seemed that she had a head 


wav out the clergyman « 


the shadow of a man throvy 
sitting-room floor by the 
ou suppose he i to | shining through the western 


S going 


might not be the shadow of 1) 
h had come to Fred course: he was ashamed of hin 


ssuspicion.  I[tmight be 
visitor, or of one of t 
’ Caleb Inches 


Visitor came to the 


‘arroll now 


save, now and then, the 
whose small figure neve 
like that: and all th 


he had knowledge were 


WV 


e pensione 
W One 
cided that of course it was | 

n,on his way down Carr 


met Inches coming up still 
supposition He foreed himselt 
aside 


Chance, however, seemed dete 


‘b him, for she soon threw 
cnowledge, and this not s 
ty He caught a 
irroll turning into a 
| 


led up the mount: 


His own road (he was 
ial, on his way to a mission 
him by Wallev’s Cove 


and het 
mil rs ]s r e dist) tl] i 
minutes later, he distinctly saw the 
of Louis Dupont entering the sani 


ts upper edge, and by the path 
would bring him directly to her 
path she herself was following 
Owen's trouble now took con 
session of him: ip to this tin 
ther under | fought it « 


ff. He felt that he ou 
-instantly something, to act. 


Dupont was a « 
Carroll | 


and | ted, erratic adventurer, whose hist 


LISLO 





FOR THE MAJOR 


cnOW) 
ndure 

had not endured hin 
MOravdie TOME 


her 


ims 
ptness 
had accomplishes 


id of a handsome 
which s 
had 


linehed his hand 


} . } 
mu have tared 


| 
Lhe crossed hi 


c1ergevman 


\ 1e, fir st v lly aft { e pr 
n college and sem irectl ‘edn inter t rect Was proba 
ministry. He 
land he had tak 
fore; the preceding 


COUNTRY 


vel nothing 

this strangver whose bad n 
» protected by his ** gent 
vad aspects had not been perce 


innocent little town By no 


] 1 
ne meant nothing that he cou 
sut now chance having given him 


AVN burdens of knowledge to cat 
iad enrried them as well as he coul 
1 heavy heart to carry too), relented 
as to present him with another, and 


different nature 


sion some recent faets about he iv a mK 
cian which were proof and proof po his senio. 
iainst him But what coul n knock Ju 
th his proof W ithout 

ie had not known what he | 

Carroll he could have proceeded not well 

ust the fellow at once; it needed but would like 


statement which he was now able to emed qi 





NEW 


open doo} * Said 
! 


It was 
Vis 


POOMM Save al 


room 
tors Wel Lot nvil i * this 


(Owen, 


receptions, and 


step 


permission of Judith 


after ad or two, stopped 
the 
hardly enough 


And thi 


lank 


VaANCINGe a 


Lia Lies Set med 


then mountain maid, in her 


brown 1co, Grew ear, and mur 


mured in mystic words 
feared 
of 
Brace 
the 


then soltly 


(+O rht along 1 ‘ ver 
I've 


fy 
hye pore now 


ol notice is feared 
he? 
ip 


word 


uy 


man, brace veouser Ss 


and g hall, turn 


1K at a far 
door betore she dis ippeare d 
blush ris 


SCHOOL-DOY 


Owen felt a great 
ill over his face as he stood there alone 
Had the 

this serious spinster di 


But 


hiimsel 


nye 


In the quiet Nall 


of what he 


scovered 


himsellr had not no; he always 


knew all about She had simply 


discovered, w fashion, more than ex 


He 


qaining 


OMah 


isted went ck the hall, and enter 


ed the 
cs 


ern Window, sal 


WH 
room 


para Carroll, ving 


She a iswered his greeting and 


Lave 


him her hand [ heard a knock, but 
delay that J supposed 


1 
Was sO 10nf a 


there 
no one had entered,” she said 
He took : at, e 


ud 


xplaining that Judith 


Inches h: told him to come to this room 
‘My visit is more especially to either Major 
or Madam Carroll 


‘Pp 
But your 


this morning,” he said 
handmaiden was sure that 
to receive 


My fat ‘is not we 


thev wo able me 


li to-day, ana 
headache ‘ ith was 


Miss Car 


mamma has ra 


‘ 


hit phe took 


with 


answered oll 


up her sewing again, and went on 


the seam 
Owen, who had brought 
to Madam Carroll 


for he had no hope, alter vester 


the point of speaking 


herself 


himself up to | 
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seeing the Major 
vas a difficult tas 
wahted te 
Foiled for th 
there his eves on Mi 


He Was thi 


of Judith Inches’s 1 


needle 


more of 
“er ; 
icately « 


expre SSLONL, W 


lis Was the same 


With Dupont In that 
Who had gone to the fir wood { 
His eves showed his inward 


looked bl 


ely dense and elo 
Carroll glanced at him ones 
it seemed 


that 


she was concerned: a 


to him guardedly 


aware he was no longer 
wihere 
uke the imy 

little 
fell int 


to almost complete silen 


might easily nist 


significance of any look o 


Was obliged Lo find LODICS 


she 


heret« 


ke pupthe 


conversation : 
with her this had always been |} 
He there 


seemed to him an hour 


had sat twenty 

when t 
light step in the hall, and Mada 
entered. She eame toward him 
hand extended and a smile of 


Why did they 
here, Mr. Owen 


not 
It was by met 
that | happened to hear the sound 
voice, and came down 

Sara had risen as her mother 
her work dropping to the floor 
: The Ni 
told Mr. Owen that you have a heat 


mamma she murmured, 
she explained 
‘A mere trifie 


Besides, headache or 


And it 


ho 


is OVel 
headac} 
Ways wish to see Mr. Owen,” said 
jor's wife, giving him her hand 
Owen was summoning back his 
ranged sentences, his coolness, h 
The opportunity he had wished 
be his, after all; now let him use it 
But it 


tell a lady, in her own house, t} 


Was lot ¢ 


best advantage. 
judgment and her taste had been at 
‘*T have come this morning espe 
see you, Madam Carroll,” he said 
very glad you came down. [am a 
to consult you upon a subject which 
to me important.” 

‘I am at your service,” answer 
little lady, giving the rufHe of het 
skirt a pat of adjustment, and then d 
ing forward a low willow chair. 





YOUR place 


e answered: 


d no more 
oceed ne c 


it He 


about 1 


rong 
eves grew more Clo ided th ih be 
EL turned away Of 
Carroll is sutfering 
stopped he did not 
rain 
Carroll thre 
sara, VOu 


1i¢ adache 


She 
herself 
first rolled forward a 
st The spindle-le 
old-fashioned room 
her Own deft 
‘eam-color, which 
wreaths of bright flowers 
ndows and doors hun 
ime material 
se Owen took his seat, 
d what he had to Sav In one quick 
nt of review, and then began 
st he asked her to pardon what 
ne way, the great liberty he w 
speaking at all; in excuse he ce 
say that it seemed to him important 
ortant to her own household And in 
ousehold the world held had he a 
er a 


, amore sincere interest than in het 


idam Carroll begged to recal 
embrance that that was saving 


ill, 


no household in the world.” Oh, 


did not answer this little speech 


ily made. He took up his main sub 


suppose | prot ibly see us some 


el Madam Carroll, eareles 
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ina aca! arroll had 


Madam Carrol] 
ed against lie 


her handke 


But when 


out him, 


show her 
Lcame to warn Madam ( 
Louis D ipont,” he said, abr 
am Carroll has not credited 
said, or rather she is not imy 
is all true And proba 
ore. He is 
uu should have 
indeed any 
me Warhk Vou 
Miss Carroll started slightly 
is Then she recovered herself 
t is nothing to me,” she said 
, With a slight emphasis on 
wen watched the indifferent ¢ 
‘She is acting,” he thought 
aloud, 
I suppose it 
. he answered, his eyes, 
sorrowful, fixed full upon her 


1 
litt 


le mothe rs head. 


Madam Carroll took down her 


chief, and the two women faced 
startled gaze Sara was calm: but 4 


am Carroll’s eyes, at first only stat 


ohtened. mie 


were now growing fri 


d her small face toward her d 


d imbly as 1f for lie Ip 
The girl drew her mother more 
to | to her side “And what right hav 
had the | to suppose anything ?” she said to O 
thought | with composure. ‘Are you our 
lah ¢ 





Opinion Was s ipertl LOUS 


spare us longer convers 
hich eoneerns only oursel ve 


Luis 


She looked at him ing 
Leould only have seen your 
nh, With bitterest regret 


ce Changed, herarm dropped from 


tners ShHOULGders 


from him. 
un Carroll, lef 
She looked 
window On 
then sh 


joser to 


moment 
Bu 
mean time our course 
should be Just silence—complet 
you know. Eve ryvthing must 


usual, and you must say nothi 


inst him—nothing to anybody, reme 
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1 few inoments with her 
over her eyes Then 
brary 
Sear 
ing the game 
head and. kissed 
it down beside him 
hers, and stroking it ten 
Well, mv daughter 
i. good deal of me 
smiling 
ered Madam Not only to-day, but 
umn or do Way said the « 
IS very | 
Major, explaining 


1 


three games, anc 


vere wrought by these 
ipon the commerce and upon t 
pects as exem- tion of the mother country 


Orne hand and then be prepared to appreciate 


es on the icanece of the weighty strue 
| 


the t ical) Franee and England for the 
Lawrence and Mississ 
dominion over the. se 
il empire on both sides o 
rlob We shall also be 1 
enter upon the study of the | 
\meriean people as a whole 
egins with the resist 
Stamp Act in 1765 
The great territory origina 
Virginia Company was firs 
‘utdown tothe northward in 16: 
George Calvert, the tirst Lord Ba 
obtained a proprietary grant of 


| 


Which, after the queen, Henriett 
hh took the name of Maryland. Novy 
American enterprise of Lord Baltimore ther 
yherency of two very interesting features 
ori first place, it intreduced a new typ 
Union lonial government into the count 
lements be- | the second place, it aimed at securi 
land, andthese to some extent did secure, complet 
rindueor- gious toleration. Each of these po 
southern colo mands our attention, 
the territory In the history.of the English sett 
indsecond-. of North America three kinds of co 
ind after government were put into operat 
comparative different times and places. The 
tion to indi- | ment of Virginia, after the suppressi: 
‘al features of the Company in 1624, was a Crown 
America, and in. ernment: the governor and council 
important effects appointed by the king, while the assembly 





YLAND AND THE FAR SOUTH 


the people 
ipposed to 
ny laws passed 
Massachusetts, 


ts charter Wa 
n 1684 


Vvernment 


Line specilic provision 


in 


etween the 
dso protected its i 
i point of fact none 


considered themselves either 


bound DY anv Col 
lich they had 
the Proprietary 
which M rviand Was th 
was a charter 


relations between the kK 
yrietor, but made no 


concern the relat 


prietor and the sett 


} ers 


eed. was care ful to guarantee that 
ts should not be deprived of the 


Imnimu ss which were the in 


every Englishman, so that the 


Maryland could hardly 


| } 
rally governed | trimeone ‘anth 


bsolute monarch As it was, his | lv ignored 
was almost precisely that of a con 

i] king, tho } n neeordance | made 

ie ideas of the Stuar period rather | ate the other 
ith those that have preva ed since powers \ 
The charter was drawn up in mits not e: 
that of the county palatine of Dur- | press 
he purpose being to create a barony hand 
ch the lord proprietary sho ild exer- | lowed 


semi-regal prerogatives. In token of | forthwitl 


iance and homage he was to send two 


arrows to the king each vear: and | lord 


lever it might seem necessary the oath | Beside 
lecianee to the king might be admin- | scendants 


red to any of the inhabitants of the eol- | men di 
But, saving this formal recognition | for a mode 
s overlord, the lord propriet urv was | The policy of 
ally king in Maryland, With the | made con 
of the assemblv he could pass anv law people, soo) 
lich did not come into conflict with the | creeds to Mar 


he assembl] 


vs of England; and in ease t vy | rapidl 

d not conveniently be brought togeth 
nan emergency, he could legislate by | numbers 
nself. His office was strictly heredi- | tan party 


4 


although in some instances the actual | colonists 


ork of administration Was deputed to aj} come wh 
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t. toleration 





iverts 
Vy tell 
ran in the k 
of Lord Baltimore’s. t 
the support of t] 
further mimig 
jited under ; 
ic celebration of the mas 
forbidden witht the limits « 
These measures, of Course, sé 
vase the general discon 
he support ol 
a small part of th 
ers Was as unpopular 
s with the Catholics 
to overthrow the 
vernment the Puritans had 
wained for this: and now tli 
both parties Was directed toward t 
eovernment, and for the tirst 
connection with England. itse 
be regarded as oppressive 
1714 the fourth Lord B 
iolic faith, and 
succeeded In : 1 vere revived He died int 
Wiilie ins vear and was succeeded DY 
ness for | son Charles, who ruled until 
to aid | 1751, and was succeeded by Fred 
the | sixth and last Lord Baltimore 
old proprietary government, thus 
re-established, endured down Lo 
he Revolution 
This lone-eontinued administi 
the affairs of acommonwealth by 
vassed the fami Toler erations of hereditary rulers 1s son 


itholies were gua as unique in American history as 


tol ra 


tempt to secure universal 
Catholics and Protestants was uni 
the history of the seventeenth cet 
And it is to these two features th 
colonial history ot Maryland ows sits 
and they nterest The social condition of the 


fords also -an attractive sub 


‘oprietary iV al 


study, both in the points in whiel 
sembled Virginia and in those in 
ditfered from the older eommonwea 
\s in the case of Virginia, the fir 
tlers of Marvland were almost exelusi 
English At a later period considet 


numbers of Germans from Pennsyly 





YLAND AND TI] 


sympat! ween Maryland 


England which did not 


of the older colony, and 


to prevent the ideas of 
people from running compiete 
ordance with those of the South 


ple in general Yet at 


#) 


} 
colonies 
part as in V 
reelled out in { Stat ~an i] hapolis V 


le became planters V cumstance 


ordine ly introduced in great nu of town 


they never came, as \ | l wealthy 
to outnumber the whi ve : went far 
beginning of the Re 

on of the colony was: 

n less than 100,000 
Virginia, the slaves had 1 

mut were in weneral mildly treated 
ed felons and kidnapped pauper 
1 were brought from the 

to Maryland, and bound to ser 

rm of vears; and they 

is of a pariah class. of 

xactly as they did in the 
mies, For a long time the « 
iltivation of tobacco preve nted tl 


of towns, and the life of the peopre 
is isolated as in Virginia The roads 
few and bad, and travel, whether for 
ness or for pleasure, was mostly con 
| to the rivers Crime was more fre 
nt than in any of the northern colonies 
ication was at a low ebb, for althou 
ic schools were established in 1728 


v were conducted entirely in the in 











L aProtll \ centun ve 
‘ re Huguenot leader 

l ) doa short-h a 
i Por Roval wa 
country Ca iin honor 





ect from anv one, least 
ts SO Tar aS pavin 

»>an ry? i\ Lic CLOECS 
d the purposes of the Ene 
lal ell und it was Yr 
request of the oligarehy 

a very elaborate constitu 


» for the colony bi 


\ ho 
han the great philosopher 
country was to be minute 

ded into counties, which 
vided into seignories bar 
Cts si Ny ere vere lo be 
VO Orders hb numbers pro 
ose of the settlers The 
proprietors was to be called 


d was to be the supreme 


of th roprietors Was to 
1) ownh barony, With SIX 
1 twelye deputies. There 

nent, meeting once mM 


ad consisting of the pro 





COrrPESPOHaINng 


rds, and the represent 

thre reeholders, corr 

1 House of Commons 

ad this elaborate constitu 

1 l order was to tind 
sett ; were ittracted by 

Ye yt Ve indred acres of 


man Indah ndred more 


of his children In this 

a rapidly settled, and 
nments al irst instituted 
two tlourishing colonies: 


ratic constitution prepared 

‘ver anvthing more than 

Thre proprietary form of 
is very unpopular from the 
| early in the eighteenth 
eolonies voluntarily put 
ler the direct control of the 
Ords proprietary sold out 
s, and royal governments 

Lik¢ ose In most of the 
ith governor and council 


e kin ind an assembly 


i¢ Two SO ithe rn colo 


d were very ditferent, and 








contrast was ditferent 


ed a marked econ 





upon great plantations 


1e southern colonies. North ¢ 
seattered, and 


general aspect of soci 


concentration of 


more essentially and more 


ocratie than n 





‘h the character of 


etermined lor g 
circumstances 
physical conform: 


doubtless have been the first 


founded his short 


Carolina that Virginia Dare, the | 


f English paret 
Smith and his comrades landed 
But this little colony was 
and for three-qu 
a century afterward the attempts tl 
miserable failures, 
try did not lenditself to the wants o 
itive agricultural colonizers, as d 
agniticent harbors of Vireinia, tl 


long sand-banks, and offering no s 


rens near the coast hindered the firs 





AND THE 


iter, and extens 
unsate tor 
‘Intiand the soil 
SLOpe of the \lleg 
as line as could 
America The ey 
) Was surveyvor-g 
the eighteenth 
enlbousiasin 
mntry, bemeg placed i 41, 34 thin 
it world Wiliech atfords tn North 
i11) and SLLK, with ot er rich more } 
besides a sweet air, mode rate tory of any 
id fertile soil These are the) were neithe 
inder Heaven's protection, that |) crott i 
thread of life to its utmost ex courts 
crown our days with the sweets | erns 


id plenty, which, when joined | wit 
ent, renderthe posse ssors the hap recorded 


men upon earth The Food } | » from tl 
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‘Of course they must go some time, 
and surely it can’t be far in the future 
but in the name of Our Lady what pos 
sesses you to put chili colorado in my 
coffee? 1 prefer cream, if you please.” 

‘Oh, pardon me, uncle dear, 1 never 
thought. I— But what was it you were 
saying { ”? 

‘That surely it can’t be long before the 
Czar will at last listen to the representa- 


| 


| 
} 6s 





| 
| 


tions of his Majesty, and order all Rus- | 


sian subjects out of California, where, as I 
said, they have been an insult to us and 
our flag too long. Still, I dare say that 
this will be so far ahead that 1 need not 
trouble myself about losing what happens 
to be the pleasant society of one of them.” 

‘I could forego that easily enough,” 
Manzanero exclaimed, hotly, adding 
quickly, ‘‘for the general good,” as he 
noticed the glance of surprise the good- 
natured Don gave him at his savage tone. 
‘Perhaps we might be able to bring it 
about earlier than we think if we exerted 
ourselves in San Francisco.” 

‘I should dislike to exert myself per- 
sonally in such a matter,” the Don re- 
plied, ‘‘for I have received some very 
pleasant attentions and have had many 
business affairs with officers at the post. 
No, much as I think Alta California 
ought to be rid of the Russians, I am not 
going to urge it myself. It would be dis 
honorable for me to do so.” 

The lip of his guest curled in an almost 
irrepressible gesture of disdain, though he 
was too polite to express audible contempt 
of what seemed to him absurd conscien- 
tiousness. 

The girl noticed this, and it did not ele- 
vate the young man in her sight. A 
moment later they all rose from the ta- 


‘*So they must go away,” she mused— 
must leave all their hard-worked fields, 
and their pleasant homes, and this warm, 
genial land. I suppose they will go back 
to Alaska. Why should men be so eager 
for riches, and selfish in crushing poorer 
men down? What harm could a few Rus- 
sians do here?) We havea million times 
more land than we know what to do with. 
Does the crown miss these few acres they 
plough? It seems to me a small thing 


| for the Czar and the King to make those 


poor people so much trouble.” 

Surely this young lady was champion- 
ing the cause of the Russian colonists— 
who certainly had no shadow of right to 
be on Spanish soil—in a way that was 


| strange in a Mexican. What if the for- 
| mer soldier and present councillor of the 
'crown had heard her? But he was far 


out of hearing, jogging peacefully along 
behind the wagging ears of his serious- 
minded mule. Lucita, too, was out of 
the way for.once, off in the field with 
Garcia, watching the breaking of a colt. 
So the girl's reverie went on, becoming 
more and more centralized and solid, in 
the same way as the twilight was slowly 
condensing into dusk and the dusk into 


| opaque darkness. 


ble, and the Don invited his guest to ac- | 


company him on an errand into a neigh 
boring valley. So the young ranchman 
mounted his horse, and the ex-officer of 
cavalry called for his steady old mule 
no high-stepping charger or nervous mus 
tang for him any more!—and they rode 
away. Orloffina stood on the porch, and 
watched them down the hill until her last 
glimpse was only a glint of light reflected 
from the silver braid on a wide sombrero. 
Then, not minding the glare of the declin 
ing sun upon her warm brown cheeks, she | 
ge way swung back and forth in the ham 
mock where we first found her, building 
who knows what dream-structures in the 
delicate tracery of her « cigarette w reath 


| 
| 


And he will go too,” she was saying 
over and over to herself. ‘‘ He will go 
too, but I wonder where? To Sitka and 
those marvellous glaciers he has told me 
of? How splendid he made them seem! 
But I suppose they are only cold ice after 
all. No, 1 don’t think he would go there. 
L think he will sail home to Russia, or 
perhaps to Paris, or Madrid. What plea 
sure he will have! If only I could see 
those cities once !—and I might, I suppose, 
as uncle says, only I wouldn't care to 
then. I hope Senor Manzanero will ney 

r ask me, or at least not until they have 
gone. Until? Uncle seems to think there 
is no danger of their early departure. 
He even said he probably should not live 
to see it. Even if the rest were to go, it 
is not necessary, perhaps, that he should. 
He is not bound to the fur company. His 
studies are not half finished yet. Why 
shouldn’t he stop and complete them ? or 
| Stay forever? Oh, if only he should! Yet 
[ shouldn't like that, unless 

A rude shock broke off her dream, and 
nearly tumbled her to the ground, for the 
impish Lucita had crept up and jerked 
the hammock rope without a breath of 
warning. In an instant the older girl 
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was in full chase of the mischief-maker, 
but ’Cita was too swift and active, and 
Orloffina soon gave up, and came back to 
find the subject of her meditations sitting 
on the porch awaiting her return, for he 
had caught a glimpse of the escapade. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Dr. Baranof,” 
she said to him, heartily; and as her gay 
conversation rattled on with airy humor, 
he began to think he had never seen her 
in brighter spirits, or enjoyed her compan- 
ionship more. Presently she explained 
her uncle’s absence, and told of his pro- 
jected journey to San Francisco. Laugh- 
ing at the vigor of the choleric Don’s sen- 
timents against the Gringos, the equal 
castigation dealt out to the Russians she 
intended to keep to herself, but nearly be- 
trayed it by a chance expression, then 
caught herself up, saying, hastily: ‘* Oh, 
that hint slipped off my tongue before I 
thought, and I won't go on. It might be 
unpleasant for you to hear. No, I shall 
not tell you. Howis that poor Kodiak get- 
ting on who was wounded by the bear ?” 

Thus they passed to the safe ground of 
mountain adventures, and before long 
Don Miguel returned. A few moments 
later Dr. Baranof took his leave, Orloftina 
walking down the slope with him to his 
horse. 
surgeon turned to the girl, whose hand 
was caressing the pony’s mane, and said 
to her: 





permission to say something to you which 
he is very anxious to say before this unex- 
pected and perhaps long absence, to which 
I hope you will listen attentively.” 

**Oh, unele,” cried the girl, in genuine 
distress, ‘‘ I don’t want to hear it. Why 
did you let him speak to me ?” 

‘*T faney I could not have prevented 
it,’ was the dry retort. Then, gravely: 
‘*My dear child, [ am getting old, and it 
will not be long before I shall pass away. 
[ am concerned about your future. My 
property is not large, and you could hard- 
ly do anything but go back to Chihuahua, 
and be partly dependent on your cousins 
there, if I were no longer here to manage 
the ranch.” 

This was talking very seriously indeed! 

‘* Young Manzanero is a good man, and 
[ think you could trust him. He is likely 
to become wealthy, for his ranch is better 
than mine, and he is not too old and slug- 


| gish to adopt improved methods of work- 


As he was about to mount, the | 


‘‘ Tf your news about us should prove as | 


bad as you fear, would you feel sorry, or, 


like your good patriot of an uncle, rather | 


rejoice ?” 

‘‘That would depend on the effect it 
had,” she answered, and bid him good- 
night. 

The words were an enigma to him, and 
no wonder; for he did not know what a 
foolish future she had been dreaming in 
the twilight until she had almost deluded 
herself into belief in it. 


were busily oceupied in preparations for 
the Don’s departure, while Sunday was 


ing. Moreover, he is very likely to be- 
come prominent politically, and altogether 
is such a one as I could approve of for 
your husband. But’’—and this was add 
ed with a warm and fatherly voice—“ but 
vou must just suit yourself, my daughter. 
I have said these things not to influence 
you, but only to let you know that I think 
Sefior Manzanero worthy.” 

‘Would it please you, uncle? Do you 
want me to marry him—that is, of course”’ 
(with a wan little smile), *‘if he asks me 
to ?”’ 

‘* Upon that [have nothingto say. You 
must please yourself alone. 
thing to say.” 

The tea table that evening lacked the 
comfortable, jolly entertainment it was 
wont to know when these three friends 
met there. The young hostess had her 
mind full of her uncle’s words, which, if 


Ll have no- 


| they had had no other effect, would have 
| tended to increase her anxiety for his wel- 
The Friday and Saturday remaining | 


devoted chiefly to letter-writing and mem- | 
oranda of commissions at the shops, for the | 


start was to be made early on Monday 
morning. 

‘* Ts not Seflor Manzanero coming to say 
good-by, uncle?) We have not seen him 
for a week or more.” 

‘*Ves, he will be here to take tea this 


evening’ —it was Sunday ; ‘“‘so have an | 


extra plate set. And, my dear, he has my 


| approaching. 


fare throughout the coming journey. But 
in addition to this, they had warned her of 
the sudden presence of a erisis for which 
she was none the better prepared because 
she had vaguely felt long ago that it was 
This knowledge embarrass 
ed her, and kept her distrait. As for her 
lover, he, recognizing her altered mood, 
was puzzled by it, and felt little disposition 
to be merry until the engrossing question 
of his happiness should be decided. Don 
Miguel was never very jovial, while en- 
joying it in others; and to-night, between 
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his business, political cares, and his inter- | Sefior Manzanero, you never would have 


est in the affairs of the young people, he 
hardly spoke. 

After the light meal they left the table 
and went out upon the veranda, when the 
Don, making some excuse, walked quickly 
away, paying no heed to the half-invol- 
untary gesture of protest his niece made; 
thus the suitor had a chance to make his 
plea. 

He watched for a moment the retreat- 
ing form of the elder man, then suddenly 
turning to where Orloftina sat, and seiz- 
ing her hand in both of his, he began his 
passionate appeal to her heart. But be- 
tween his movement toward her and his 
first words, surprisingly rapid as they had 
been, there was time for her ear to catch 


had a chance. I assure you there has 
been nothing to prevent a fair race for the 
| prize which none of you young men seem 
to remember I would like nothing better 
than to keep as the light of my own wid- 
owed home. But enough of this. Are 
you going back? Do not hurry. If you 
please I will walk a little way with you, 


| and possibly you will tell me something of 


| your travels, and how you happened to 


come out to this wild corner of the world.” 


| ‘Oh, that is easily told,” said the doc- 
| 


the mufiled boom of a cannon, echoing | 


along the coast, rolling up the wooded 
hills, retiring over the sea—the sunset gun 


at the stockade. Perhaps the impassion- | 


ed lover also heard it, but certainly he | 
never dreamed what it had meant to the | 
girl he was striving with such eloquent | 


earnestness to win. How could he know 
that till then her love had been like a lasso, 
strong and well aimed, but as yet only an 
unfixed coil in the air? The report of the 
gun at that ominous instant had decided 
the cast of this lasso. Her heart fixed it- 
self, and held taut, without mistake; but 
this young Spaniard was not in its firm 
noose. 
IIT, 

The Don, facing the bluffs in the gold- 
en glow of the vesper light, was roused 
from his silence by the approach of Dr. 
Baranof, who, after a few civil words, was 
about to pass on to the house, when the 
Spaniard laid his hand upon his arm, with 
the remark: 

‘‘Pardon me, doctor, but I have just 
come away because a gentleman of our 
acquaintance had a few words to say to 
my niece that—well, that I did not care to 
hear. Now perhaps you will not care to 
go up just vet, eh ?” 

‘‘ Tn that case, of course not,” replied the 
Russian, through his teeth. 

‘TI do not like to hear you speak so bit- 
terly,” Don Miguel rejoined, in reproof. 

‘‘T meant no disrespect, sir; but when a 


man sees his whole life-hope about to van- | 


ish,and is powerless to raise a hand to 
prevent it, how can he help bitterness ?” 


‘* Perhaps it is not so bad asthat. You | 


spoke ungenerously just now, for you may 
be quite sure that if this lady says ‘ yes’ to 


tor, throwing off his moodiness. ‘‘ Our 
family at home was a very good one, and 
has always been wealthy; or, rather, has 
been prospectively rich, upon which ex- 
pectations my grandfather, and to some 
extent my father, traded with the Jews, so 
that we lived like nobles far beyond us in 
actual property. Yousee, my great-grand- 
father, in my mother’s family, owned es- 
tates on the Austrian frontier, where sil- 
ver mines were discovered, giving him a 
very large income. These estates were 


| entirely separate from his hereditary and 


entailed property, which had decreased to 
a comparatively small value. Now this 
old count—my great-grandfather—in one 
of his winter trips to the south of Europe, 
formed a fervent attachment to a lady 
whom he met there—a country-woman of 
yours, by-the-way. Well, they had a ro- 
mantic experience, but finally she threw 


| him over, and married one of her own na 


tion. That ought to have ended the mat- 
ter, especially when he himself married 
in Moscow; but what does the count do, 
when he died, a few months later, but be- 
| queath all his silver mines to this foreign 
lady! His wife contested it, and her de- 
| scendants have done so ever since, with 
| constant hope of success (I have no doubt 
the count was crazy); but it finally proved 
a failure, the highest courts deciding a 
few years ago that the mines were irre- 
trievable. Meanwhile our own property 
had been almost exhausted. So my fa- 
ther secured the post of Governor of Alas 
| ka, and I chose to come with him, partly 
for the money I might make, and partly 
to carry on my studies. But lam getting 
tired of it.” 

During all this recital (they had not 
walked away, after all) Don Miguel had 
listened with aa interest that had grown 
intense as it proceeded. Now he broke 
the silence in a voice that with difficulty 
was restrained from trembling. 

















‘* What was the name of your ancestor, 
the count 2” 

‘* His name—did I not mention it? It 
was Ivan, Count Orloff.” 

‘*Santa Maria!” 
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| 
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The old Spaniard fairly jumped in his | 


astonishment. 
not notice it; he was watching the figure 
of a man who came alone and slowly 
from the shadow of the porch of the dis- 


But his companion did | 


tant Casa del Norte—a man who hung | 


his head and stepped as if he bore a griev- 
ous weight; who mounted his horse with 
a weary gesture, and let him walk as tame- 
ly down the hill as though no such things 
ever existed as silvered spurs and jingling 
harness and gay tassels made to float 
back in the breeze from a rider’s rushing 
flight. 

‘* Ah, poor fellow!” sighed the veteran. 
‘*T fear he thinks the world has come to 
an end.” Then, offering his hand, he 


added, with new cordiality: ‘‘ Adios, my | 


friend. I goawayinthe morning. Will 


you not come over to the ranch sometimes | 
during my absence? I fear la sefiorita | 


will find the days very dull.” 
‘* With your permission, certainly,” re- 


plied the Russian, eagerly, from whose | 


eyes the cynical and discouraged shadow 


had disappeared. ‘* Nothing would please | 
me better. Now good-night, and my high- | 


est compliments to your niece.” 

So they separated, both leaving their 
heavy hearts out there on the Pacitie head- 
lands, where perchance Manzanero would 
tell you he had got one, had he not just 
proved that hearts are not contagious. 

lV. 

I have little to do with the general po- 
litical and social experiences in San Fran- 
cisco of our two friends—I can not say 
heroes, for this tale appears to have no 
character of such dignity, at least thus 


far. Manzanero was introduced so gal- | 


lantly by the Don, who found himself a 
more important person than he ever had 
expected to become, that from the first he 
took a high place in the metropolis, hold- 
ing it by his own shrewdness and taet— 


cil the Governor gave a farewell dinner to 
his provincial visitors, at which the con- 
versation turned, mainly through the ma- 
noeuvres of the young Spaniard from the 
North, upon the subject of the Russian 
stock raisers and fur traders, in whom we 
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have already become interested. Fierce 
words were uttered, the red wine of France 


| and the amber juice of the grapes of San 


Gabriel joining forces to fire the passions 
of men naturally hot-headed; and though 
at first Don Miguel attempted a good-na- 
tured'championship of his neighbors, he 
was quickly put to silence. 

The Governor had not cared to bestir 
himself very much in this matter hither- 
to, remembering certain furs, once worn 
by innocent sea-otters, that had been yield- 
ed to the Dofia, his Excellency’s wife, with 
the compliments of the commander of the 
Selavs, and also in the chivalry of his 
fine heart feeling no urgency to do an 
ungracious or inhospitable act toward 
anybody. But now, as plainly as he saw 
before him the Bordeaux purpling glori- 
ously in the slender-stemmed goblet of 
Venice, appeared the mistake his clemen- 
cy had been. And as the condemnation 
and threats of his cavaliers waxed warm- 
er, alcohol more and more feeding mili- 
tant fires behind black eyes, their chief 
resolved upon vengeance for the insult 
that had been put upon the dignity of the 
province. 

Now all this passion and patriotism and 
resolution to be quit of the foreigners at 
any expense was well enough after such 
a dinner—one so full of pepper and spice 
and hot wine, I mean—since it would be 
well forgotten next morning, and no harm 
come. But the Governor, in his new zeal 


|and desire to please the men who were 


both his guests and his supporters, let out 
a secret he ought to have kept to himself, 
and he let it slip from his grape-hued lips 
into the ear of the very worst man in that 
whole circle to be the recipient of this par- 
ticular contidence—the Senor Gonzales 
Manzanero. 

‘*His Majesty —long live he!” spoke 
the Governor, in a whisper just the least 
bit thick—‘* some time ago received from 
the Czar an order for the legal expulsion 
of the rascally Russians from Spanish do 
mains in America, whenever the King saw 
fit. His Majesty, knowing little of the 


| case, Simply turned the papers over to the 
qualities in which he excelled, outside of | 
his love affairs. At the end of the coun- 


Viceroy on this side the ocean, with full 
power to act. Well, now, you know the 


| city of Mexico is really not much nearer 


your Sonoma coast than the city of Madrid. 
So when I was in the Mexican capital last 
| year the Viceroy said to me’—and here 
the affable manner of the old aristocrat 
| was finely mimicked—‘ Governor, here 
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are those papers from the Czar. His Maj- 
esty seems to expect me to do something, 
but I hate to oust the poor devils, who do 
not seem to be causing any great harm, 
and who are very generous with their sa- 
ble mufflers. Really you,as ruler of Alta 
California, ought to know more about the 
case than anybody else, and when you 
consider that the public welfare demands 
it, send me word, and off they go. Mean- 
while I'll just lock up these orders, and 
well say nothing to anybody about 
them.’”’ 

‘** As LT understand it, then,” said his list 
ener, with an eager gleam in his eye, which 
the Governor would have mistrusted had 
he been wholly sober—‘‘as I understand 
it, you have simply to say the time has 
come, and the Russians must leave our 
soil. I had no hope we were so near the 
end!” 

His tone betrayed cruel exultation at 


this unexpected success in scheming to 


rid himself of his rival by sacrificing the | 


whole innocent colony, and then the Gov 
ernor did take a little alarm, realizing, 
perhaps, that he had been unwise in dis- 
closing so important a secret of state. 

‘Yes, that is the situation; but do you 
think the time has come vet?” 

‘* You have heard what these gentlemen, 
your councillors, have been saying.” 

‘But do you not think they may be 
be—less calm than ordinary ?” 

‘Surely,’ smiled Manzanero, suave and 
crafty, ‘‘surely your Excellency has not 


for a moment been carried away by ex- | 


citement, and yet, if I heard aright, you 
heartily indorsed all that was uttered. I 
judge that it is far removed from your 
character to vacillate.” 


out his broad chest; ‘‘ when I say a thing, 
I do it.” 

‘‘Of course; and you will gratify me in 
this matter.” 

This was an unlucky phrase, and brought 
on a question Manzanero would have liked 
to have avoided, but for which he had pre- 
pared himself, deciding to play high risks. 
He was not startled, therefore, when the 
Governor asked: 


‘Pardon me, but how happens it, Senor 
Manzanero, that you take so especial an 
interest in this affair ?” 

‘Personally I have little care. To be 
sure, the colonists interfere sadly with my 
rattle and sheep ranges, yet that is of 
small account’—with a magnanimous 


| wave of the hand; ‘‘ but my neighbors 
| and the citizens of all the northern border 
are demanding it. They waste our re- 
| sources.” 
Then, in a daring story, he told the 
Governor, who was drinking again, how 
| the ranchmen of his region had commis- 
| sioned him to intercede in respect to this 
very question; even hinted strongly at a 
discontent among the people there likely 
to produce great trouble in the near future 
for the government unless the removal of 


| the Muscovites was enforced. Lastly, he 


flattered his superior with the notion that 
thus he might make his administration 
memorable. <All of this was untrue, but 
it was well told, and intimidation and flat- 
tery together accomplished their end. 


| Over a last unsteady glass the Governor 


pledged his word that the Russians should 
go, and at once. 

Then Manzanero bade the company 
cood-night, and went to his hotel—not to 
sleep, but to think over his revenge, and 


| to study how he should win back the love 


of Orloffina when his competitor should 
be out of the way. 

Next morning the Governor tried to 
withdraw, but Manzanero convinced him 
that it was now too late, the news of his 
intention having already gone northward. 
Furthermore, it had been learned that a 
Russian frigate convoying two merchant- 


| men bound from the Black Sea to Petro 


pavlovsky were expected to touch at San 
Kranecisco about the end of October. 
‘Upon these ships,” said the plotter, 
‘the aliens can be sent northward where 
they belong:”’ and the Governor was 
obliged to agree to it, under protests from 


| his conscience and good-will. 
‘*Yes,” boasted the great man, puffing | 


Then the two travellers started home 
ward, the young man begging to be al- 
lowed to resume the friendly footing he 
used to hold in the elder’s household, and 
promising to annoy the seforita with no 

| more love-making. 


17 
Vv. 


Don Miguel had been absent something 
over a fortnight, and during that time 
| scarcely a day had passed when Dr. Ba- 
ranof had not himself appeared at the 
Casa del Norte, or sent inquiries after the 
young lady whom day by day he found 
more debonair and more precious to him, 

| The Don himself, on the first evening aft 
| er his return, welcomed him when he call- 
'ed, and urged him to continue his visits, 
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which, the old gentleman asserted, helped 
him to renew his youth. Orloffina was 
very glad to hear her neighbor’s message, 
and to resume the old friendship, but 
Manzanero was careful to time his visits 
so as not to encounter the surgeon, who 
usually appeared every other day about 
sunset. Once they met on the veranda, 
and their gentle-minded mistress was 
frightened at the malignity in the Span- 
iard’s face. 

So the golden, hazy, quiet days of the 
month of falling leaves drifted by till the 
very last one alone remained to the calen- 
dar. Manzanero was absent upon what 
he had announced as a hunting expedi- 
tion to occupy a week. Don Miguel had 
gone on a two days’ trip across the range, 
inspecting cattle, so that our heroine was 
again left alone at the ranch on this last 
lovely day of October. 

3reakfast had just been set aside, when 
there came to the ears of the people at the 
hacienda the sound of heavy guns fired 
down at the shore—half a dozen in quick 
succession. Taking her uncle’s telescope, 





and hastening to the crest of the hill be- | 
hind the house, followed by the frighten- | 
ed Lucita and the whole domestic contin- | 


gent, Orloffina could discern the topmasts 


of three large vessels just coming to an- | 
chor in the roadstead. Telling old Isabel, 


Garcia, and the rest of the servants what 


she saw, they shuffled back to their duties, | 


whither Lucita soon followed, leaving 
Orloffina alone. She watched the furling 
of the sails, saw a boat put off, and heard 


a little later the measured reports of the | 


carronades at the fort, which she judged 
to be signals for calling the widely scat- 
tered farmers and shepherds together. 
She thought now and then she could eateh 
the jangle of the rude chimes in the tower 
of the chapel, but this must have been the 
delusive play of imagination. She recall- 
ed the things her uncle had said against 
the Russians at the fort, and had a sick- 
ening suspicion that these ships had come 
thus unexpectedly to take them away. 
The sun climbed high above the spruce- 
crest of the hills behind her, and sailed 
steadily through the unruffled sea of blue 
that canopied the whole silent and drowsy 
earth, but the girl still sat there, though 
now her telescope showed her nothing ex- 
cept the group of buildings at the stock- 


something else is to be seen now. Was | 


not that a horseman coming up the trail ? 


Now he is out of sight in a hollow, then 
he re-appears, evidently riding in great 
haste. Now the lofty redwoods are in the 
way, and she can not see him unless she 
moves. ‘* But why should I care,” she 
murmurs; ‘‘are a horse and man so ex- 
traordinary?” By-and-by he emerges from 
behind the redwoods, and is suddenly so 
near that her heart gives a great bound. 
‘*Tt is he!’ she declares proudly to her- 
self. But what of it—of course he would 
come to say good-by. It is his politeness. 
She sees this rider stop an instant and 
speak to Garcia, then bend his head un- 
der the branches of the great dark trees, 
and come galloping toward her. 

‘‘Good-morning, Dr. Baranof,” she 
says, steadying her voice. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of the ships and the firing ?” 

‘*T think you can guess,” he answers, 
soberly. ‘They are sent by the Czar to 
remove my countrymen from your soil, 
where, truly, they are trespassers.” 

‘* And do you all go away, and soon ?” 

‘*Soon! The man unyokes his oxen, 
and leaves them where the plough is 
dropped. The woman breaks the thread, 
and ceases her spinning or her knitting 
without another stitch. Couriers are out 
summoning shepherds and herdsmen to 
forsake their flocks, and the wood-chop- 
pers to leave the half-cut tree unfelled 
and the wedges in the log. Even the ex- 
periments of a poor naturalist must stop, 
and his aquarium be returned to the ocean, 
for before sunset the colony will begin its 
sad journey to the north.” 

‘*This—very—night! And must every 


~~ 


| body go 2?” 


‘* Yes, every one—unless, indeed, he is 
prepared to abandon his religion, to break 


| his bond with the Alaskan merchants, to 


forswear allegiance to Russia, and become 
a Spanish subject; for on no other terms 
will the government allow us to remain.” 
‘That is asking too much—too much,” 
she says, in a low voice, whose tone of hope- 
less decision somehow gives him hope. 
‘No, it is not too much, if you will let 
me love you, senorita, and stay always 
with you. I have little to offer you but 
my whole heart and soul, which can think 


| of no happiness so great as to know vou 


welcome the gift, and energy to work for 
you with head and hands that can not 


| . . . 

| tire. In this new region, where there are 
. ° P = | 
ade, and motionless ships in the bay. No, 





such possibilities, what could I not accom 
plish, inspired by your love? Darling 
for I may call you so once, now that you 
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know how day after day I have longed 
for you, wondering if the time would ever 
come when I might tell you of it—darling, 
shall I go, or will you let me stay with 
you ?” 

He stood far from her, deferentially, as 
a man would stand in the presence of an 


girl, never more beautiful than now, re- 
mained motionless beside him with down- 


crowd, roughly pushing the people aside 
as he strode along, a gun in his hand and 
a hunting-knife in his belt, though his 
clothes were not soiled by any evidences 
of deer-chasing. Dr. Baranof greeted 


| him with a civil word, and was answered 
| by an insolent stare and a coarse exclama- 
angel who held his fate in his gift. The | 


cast face and folded hands. Presently | 


she raised her eyes, and gazed _ steadily 
into his—no coquetry, no confession, no 
denial, only earnest truth-seeking. 


all thisfor me? Do you think you would 


never regret it—never grow weary of our 


simple life and of me? Iam not an ac- 


tion, to which he paid no attention, turn- 
ing to bid good-by to a little girl, when 
the child was almost knocked down by 
the rudeness of the Spaniard in passing 
her. This angered the surgeon. ‘‘ Take 
care where you are going!” he cried out; 


| when Manzanero instantly turned upon 
‘* Alexis,’ she said, ‘‘can you really do 


him, his face livid with rage, and his hand 


| clutching the horn hilt of his knife: 


complished lady of the world such as you | 


have known abroad. Jam nothing but a 
provincial Mexican girl—no, don’t gain- 
say it; it is true! But it would kill a 
woman, at least any Castilian woman, I] 
think, to know some day that her hus 
band felt that the untutored girl whose 
youthful prettiness had captivated him 
when he was away in the woods, was a 
disgrace to him after he had taken her to 
cities.” 

‘* But 

‘*No, you mustn't hide this from your- 
self. You must remember—it is not yet 
too late—that you are asking to be your 
wife a woman who is far beneath you in 
knowledge, in cultivation, in everything 
except—except—”’ 


cried, clasping her in a close embrace she 
did not resist. ‘‘Is it not so?” and she 
whispered out of the circle of his arms: 
‘*Oh, my love, I could not have lived if 
you had gone away!” 
VI. 
Nevertheless, their kisses were brief, for 
Dr. Baranof must hasten back to the fort 
and fight out his battle with his country- 


men, who he knew would think him mad. 
It was well for him they were so busy 


‘* You, a cursed interloper, tell me, a 
native Californian, to take care! Tell me! 
Why, it is J who am kicking you out of 
the country! Thank Heaven I don’t kill 
everybody here, as I shall you if you speak 
another word!” 

A little knot of terror-stricken women 


|surrounded the two men, Manzanero 


swearing and gesticulating, the surgeon 
facing him, self-controlled, watchful, re- 
plying nothing to the vituperation, while 
the little girl clung to the skirt of his coat. 
Then the child let go, and stepped back, 


4 


satisfied, for she saw coming Peter the 
Giant, half friend, wholly slave of Dr. 
Baranof, who had saved his life at the ac- 
cident in the redwood forest— saw Peter 


_the Giant seize the scurrilous Spaniard, 


bear him swiftly to the side of the plaza, 


| . . 
| and toss him over the fence into the cow- 
‘*Except the love she can return!” he 


and excited that they could give little | 


attention even to scolding or entreaty; 


and so he was left to pass around among | 
the women, advising them as to the treat- 


ment of their children on the tedious voy- 
age, and during the coming winter that 
vas to be so different from the past, for 
the roses bloomed in the gardens at the 
fort all the year round. 

Suddenly Manzanero appeared in the 


yard as if he had been a log of pine. 

An hour later all the people came to- 
gether in the plaza for their last service, 
and bare-headed held a religious leave- 
taking from their sunny homes. Imme- 
diately afterward they began to go on 
board the ships by the help of large boats, 
until only the officers were left ashore. 
These lowered the Russian flag, slowly, 
with uncovered heads, amid the tolling of 
the church bells and the thunder of sa- 
luting cannon. Then they too embarked, 
powerless to persuade the surgeon, who 
waited upon the brilliant rocks of the 
headland until the last man was aboard, 
and the clanking of the capstan told that 
the anchor was being lifted. 

Though eager to get back to his waiting 
love, the solitary exile was thus linger- 
ing for a last look through misty eyes at 
his countrymen, when he was startled by 
the snapping of a stick behind him. = In- 
voluntarily glaneing around, he was only 




















in time to receive face to face the stun- 
ning rush of the frenzied Spaniard, who 
sprang at him, with knife uplifted, to hurl 
him off the headland. So sudden and 
unlooked-for and utterly savage was this 
onslaught that had not the breaking twigs 
given warning, the absorbed and defense- 
less man must certainly have gone down 
lifeless to the jagged rocks and fretting 
surf hundreds of feet beneath. But he 
had been given a chance to face the at- 
tack, and to parry the knife thrust. This 
done, both men fell to the ground on the 
grassy margin of the cliff. Manzanero 
was far heavier and stronger than Dr. 
Baranof, but the latter was by no means 
feeble, and he was active. 

Foiled in his effort to surprise, the Span- 
iard was insane with anger, and fighting 
wildly for revenge and hate. ‘‘ Did [send 
them,” he yelled, ‘‘to have you stay be- 
hind and rob me of my wife?” Baranof 
perceived this frenzy, and, not minding 
blows, struggled to guard against the 
knife, and if possible capture it. Keep- 
ing cool, he soon knocked the weapon 
out of the other’s hand, and gathered hope 
as he heard it fall tinkling down, down, 
down the rough face of the precipice. 
‘*You shall go after it,” was shrieked into 
his ear, and he felt himself lifted clear 
from the ground; but here his student 








training in wrestling came in, and by a | 
trick he balked his enemy's superior | 


strength. Then it was a rolling, eclinch- 
ing, arm-gripping, knee-straining contest, 
edging nearer and nearer by small ugly 
advances to the nodding scarlet blossoms 
that marked the rim of that bloody chasm. 
Bruised, breathless, aching with the tre- 
mendous strain to oppose his light lithe- 
ness to the weight and muscle of his foe, 
the Russian realized that it would be only 
two or three minutes longer before ex- 
haustion weakened his resistance, and his 
bitter fate would come—how bitter, when 
he could hear even yet the clanking of the 
ships’ capstans and the rattling of the 
blocks! His shoulders now are crushing 
the outermost, overhanging blossoms, and 
he can make only one more feeble strug- 
gle before the horror of his irrecoverable 
fall, when a shadow comes above him, 


and he feels his foe jar under a blow, and | 


then sink limp and nerveless by his side. 


So near are they to the verge, that had | 


he not grasped the arm of the stricken 
man, he would have rolled over the cliff. 
‘*Let him go,” shouts Peter the Giant, 
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stooping to lift up the head of his half- 
fainting master, and muttering curses at 
the insensible Spaniard. 

‘It’s a godsend, sir, that I felt I couldn’t 
leave you, and so swam ashore.” 

‘It is, Peter, and I thank you as I 
thank God.” 

‘“Never mind, sir; you know I owed 
you one.” 

Peter the Giant attended to the man 
whom his sledge-hammer fist had pros- 
trated, and gave him some stern advice 
when he recovered—advice which Manza- 
nero followed by fleeing to Mexico, going 
into the army, and getting killed at Buena 
Vista. 

Vil. 

All this time the maiden at the Casa 
del Norte had sat on the hill-side where 
the redwood shadows were creeping near- 
er and nearer, as though making modest 
advances to comfort her—sat there in an 
agony of fear, not so much that her lover 
might at the last minute yield to the im- 
portunities of his comrades and desert 
her, as in distrust of her doing right in 
asking him to stay. So long as he did 
not expatriate himself, she told her heart 
a glorious career must surely open to his 
splendid talents. But might it not yet? 
for had she not a secret to tell him—a re- 
ward for his sacrifice? She heard the 
guns of the saluting, and through her tel- 
escope counted the boats passing back and 
forth between the ships and the shore, un- 
til the very last one had gone. Realizing 
this, she fled to the house, and casting her- 
self upon a sofa in the darkened front 
room, buried her face in the wolf-skins 
that covered it, and burst into a passion 
of tears. Then she felt a hand upon her 
shoulder, and a voice speaking so ten- 
derly— 

‘* Sweetheart!” 

With what a glad ery she sprang up, 
and how tightly she wound her warm 
arms around his neck, as though even yet 
he might be lost! Then how tenderly she 
bathed his cuts and bruises, sweetly sym- 
pathizing, for he could only explain his 
appearance by telling her somewhat of 
the truth, though he forbore to tell her, at 
least vet, the name of the man who had 
sought to become his murderer. 

That evening she swung in her ham- 
mock on the porch as was her habit, while 


| the doctor sat near her, where he could 


look up into her face and they could talk 
easily. She had made him repeat again 
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the story of old Count Orloff and his ro- 
mantic bequeathment of the silver mines 
to the Spanish lady. 

‘* Are you sure you have told me every 
word ?”’ she insisted. 

**T think so—everything essential. But 
why do you take such an interest in the 
legend ?” 

‘Because I too have a story about an 
ancestor; and as she said this she went 
and sat beside him, stealing her hand into 
his. ‘‘ Darling, did you never wonder 
how I happened to be named Orloffina ?” 

‘“*T have thought it a curious coinci- 
dence.” 

‘‘Tt is far more than that. My great- 
grandmother was the lady Count Orloff 
wished to marry.” 

That startled him so that he exclaimed, 

‘‘Why did you never tell me this be- 
fore ?” 

‘Because it was to her he gave the sil- 
ver mines, and I wouldn’t have had you 
know it for the world before—before you 
had asked me to be your wife.” 

‘I do not yet see what that has to do 
with it.” 

‘Don’t you? Well, listen. You have 
said that your ancestor’s will was foolish. 
The will of mine was far more so, for she 
decreed that not a real of all the great 
property inherited by her should be inher 
ited by any of her descendants, but should 
go to the support of certain hospitals, un- 
til some daughter of the house should 
marry a Russian—as I am going to do,” 
she added, shyly, out of the lapel of his 
coat, as it were. ‘‘So yousee, my Alexis, 
we are not to be so very poor, after all; 
and perhaps some day I shall go to Madrid, 
after all—mayn’'t I?” 

The round red sun was almost gone to 


fill such great and beautiful functions in 
our world’s economy. This pitifulness, 
co-extensive with nature, may be almost 
accepted as a new departure in poetry, for 
[ do not tind that sympathy with world- 
life is by any means an invariable rule 
with poets. 

The causes I refer to are not far to seek. 
In the first place, the popular mind in 
America is not so familiarized with clas- 
sical images and allusions as in Europe, 
and the American poet, therefore, does not 
recur so readily as his European congener 
to the fancies and mythology of antiquity. 
In the next, the beasts and birds of the 
New World are not the same beasts and 
birds that play such important parts in 
Old-W orld fables, give point toOld-World 
proverbs, and form the object of so many 
Old-World prejudices and predilections, 
and the American poet therefore finds his 
creatures as yet untampered with by an- 
tique misrepresentation or popular super- 
stitions. He has not got to rummage for 


| his natural history among the mossy roots 


of a reverend folk-lore, or a heraldry that 
is sanctified by national associations. The 
larks, robins, and magpies of America are 


| not the birds that are known by the same 


rest behind his crimson bed curtains, and | 


it seemed to those two, watehing it from 


the sweet Sonoma hills in full-hearted | 


happiness, that it waited a little, in mo- 
mentary, half-sad expectation of what it 
nor they would ever hear again—the sun 
set gun at El Fuerte de los Rusos. 


OUR BIRDS AND THEIR PORTS. 


( NE of the results of my study of Amer- | 


ican poetry has been to assure myself 
thatcertain specificand well-defined causes 
have worked together to fix, as a charac- 
teristic of that literature, a universal ten- 
derness toward ‘‘the speechless world,” 
the creatures in fur and feathers that ful- 


names in Europe, and so the poet of the 
West finds the ground still virgin soil be- 
fore him. Popular superstition has not 
had time vet to lichen over the familiar 
objects of his country-side, and he has thus 
few temptations to the logicians’ fallacy 
from antiquity. Indeed, there is even no- 
ticeable sometimes a tendency toward ir 
reverence for *‘ the widowed” turtle, and a 
disposition to make fun of the nightin- 
gale that ‘‘bruised his bosom on a thorn,” 
as if they were antiquated favorites of an 
obsolete era of thought, 
“Though still the lark-voiced matins ring 
The world has known so long, 
The wood-thrush of the West still sing 


Earth’s last sweet even-song! 

3ut this, after all, is only a very partial 
protection, for though some of his beasts, 
birds, fishes, and insects are new to poetry, 
the remainder—such as the wolf and the 
lion, the owl and the raven—are not things 


| of any one time or place. Thus an Amer 


ican raven flies with just as ‘* prodigious” 


| a flicht as a Scotch one or a Roman: the 


owl and vulture might be quite as ‘‘ob 
scene” in ** Evangeline” or **‘ Mogg Me 
gone’ as they are in Wordsworth or Cow- 
per. But Ido not find Longfellow or any 
of his fellow-countrymen taking advantage 
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of the license of poetical prejudice extend- 
ed to them by high prescription. On the 
contrary, they compassionate the raven, 
and handsomely meet the vulture and the | 
owl with a compliment. They speak ill of | 
nothing. And I can not, for myself, help 
admiring this absence of evnicism. They 
are as gentle always as Keats, while in 
their more general passages they show all 
Shelley's appreciation of the harmonious 
unity in nature: 

“Come learn with me the fatal song 

Which knits the world in musie strong, 
Whereto every bosom dances, 

Kindled with courageous fancies ; 

Come, lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things and times with times, 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, | 
Of sound and echo, man and maid, | 
The land reflected in the flood, 
Body with shadow still pursued, 
For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune!” 


Apart, therefore, from the specific causes 
to which I have alluded, there must be 
sought some larger, more national intflu- 
ence at work to account for this complete 
catholicism in kindliness. Nor somehow 
is it difficult, so I think, to imagine the 
poets of a country with such distant hori- 
zons as America, SO vast in certainties, so 
infinite in possibilities, refusing to limit 
their sympathies to merely continental 
boundaries, or to cramp their interests | 
within the domains of any single crown, 
or ‘hop about from perch to perch in pal- 
try cages of dead men’s dead thoughts.” | 
Accustomed to such large maps, they 
may be easily supposed to be intolerant 
of geographical prejudices, and priding 
themselves before everything upon inde- 
pendence of thought, may have carried 
their sympathy with an unconvention- | 
al freedom into their treatment of natu- 
ral objects. ‘* Our country hath a gospel 
of her own.” For myself, I am content 
to believe this, and to attribute their just | 
recognition of the place of animal and in- | 
sect life to the large-hearted tone of Amer 
ican intellectual thought. And I would 
not know where to go fora more adequate 
statement of the poet’s means and ends in 
nature than Emerson’s ** Wood Notes,”” or 
for thoughts more fully in sympathy with 
nature than Lonefellow’s or Whittier’s, 
with his ear ‘full of summer sounds.” | 
Lovers of wild life will find it hard to 
outmatch Bret Harte’s apostrophe to the 
coyote and the grizzly, Emerson's to the | 
humble-bee, Wendell Holmes’s to the sea- | 
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fowl outside his study window, or Aldrich’s 
delightfully appreciative touches of wild 
life. Quadrupeds, birds, insects—every- 


and unselfishly apart from human inter- 
ests, and this, too, with a respectful sym- 
pathy that bespeaks something more sin- 
cere than Cowper’s lip-service or Pope’s 
acidulated praise. Our furred and feather- 
ed fellow-beings, seniors to ourselves in ex- 
istence, though subjected to us, are not, as 
in the European poets, accepted as mere 
accidents of the human economy, or as 
secondary properties of man. They seem 
to remember—unless it be only my own 
whimsical interpretation of their tender- 


| ness—that our earth is the other creatures’ 


earth too, that they are a creation of them- 


| selves, that each had a day set apart for 


itself, a morning and an evening, at the 
first miracle of the world’s making. 

And inasmuch as poetry is the transla- 
tion of nature into human language, rea- 
son demands that the poet shall speak 
without prejudice, and the soul insists 
upon truth. Here and there, no doubt, 


| there are woodland parables hard to read, 


and the sea has its voices that puzzle, and 
the mountains palimpsests that batHe; but 
for the tender and truthful evangelist, for 
the real poet, the rock will in the end read 
off its own cipher, and the wave resolve 
its hieroglyphies. 
There are those, no doubt, who will not 
understand me; 
“For them the song-sparrow and the bobolink 
Sing not, nor winds make music in the leaves. 


” 


But the love of nature is so wide-spread 
as to be almost a universal property, and 
the vast majority of my readers, there- 
fore, will understand me when I feel 


| grateful to those poets with whom, for 


instance, no cormorant is ‘‘ obscene,” no 
owl a ‘‘deathly fiend”; with whom the 
crow becomes nothing more dreadful than 
the Red Man’s totem, and remains a pious 


| bird withal; the raven is acknowledged 
| mischievous, but not libelled as a portent- 


ous horror; the peacocks, 


“hopping down the steps of stone 
As if the castle were their own,” 


escape abuse for their possessive demean- 


or; and the vultures, so admirably de- 
scribed in Longfellow’s well-known pas- 


| sage,* are not reproached for the unloved 


purpose they fulfill. 


Longfellow’s vultures, by-the-way, are condors. 
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The eagle is neither the eagle of Rome, 
Assyria, Persia, nor France; it is not the 


natural foe of serpents nor the bolt-bearer 


of the gods, nor any of the other eagles 
that fly in mythology, heraldry, and fa 


ble, and of which poets, as a rule, take 


] - : - Ree at 
such easy cognizance. It is simply the 
best in the sky—Keneu, the great war-ea 


ele; and just as it was the totem of the Red 
Man when he was lord of America, so now 
it is the totem of the white men who have 
dispossessed him. 

The dove, again, though it may occa 
sionally give an epithet to an old man 
‘gray and dove-like’”—or to ‘‘maidens in a 
swing, like white doves upon the wing,” is 
invariably the simple pigeon of the farm 
roof, **the meek and innocent inmate” of 
the dove-cote, or busy on barn and wall in 
‘endless wooing and endless contention of 
rivals.” It is not the intolerable widow of 
older poetry that is always being made a 
prey of by something larger than herself, 
and deseribed as the last refuge of a chas 


led from all other breasts in 


tity that had 
he world besides. 

The owl is the owl, pure and simple, 
that goes out a-mousing of nights, and, 


when it pleases, Sits on trees to hoot. But 


s presence does not fill its ne¢ ithborhood 
with anv horrid desolation, nor does its 
voice bring disaster upon innocent pass 
ers-by, or fall like a curse of sickness upon 
the surrounding parish. 

hat is but the owl and owlet, 
LIKI Im ther na Ve ial 


12 ig 
Talking, scolding, at each other.” 


These instances, though very inadequate 
ly, illustrate the absence in American 
verse of traditional prejudices, and to some 
extent, therefore, the absence also of that 
error of mysticism ‘‘ which mistakes the 
accidental and individu: | symbol for a 
universal one.” This leads in the first 


+ 


place to the rejection, as already shown, 


of those secondary significances which in 
volve specific prejudices, and, even further, 
to the rejection of all secondary signifi 
cances whatever as tending to obscure 
primary truths. 

Thus the nightingale is not the invari 
ble ‘* Philomela,” nor the kingfisher ‘* the 
calm-compelling haleyon.” The swan, 


that speaks almost as a man speaks,” 
might, for all the American poets say, 


wagoner, nor sung the sad dirge of her 
certain ending. 


This temperance in imagination natu 


| rally deprives poetry of much that is beau- 


tiful, and I for one would deplore the loss 
of the dehghtful fancies of antiquity were 
it not for the corresponding gain of many 
beautiful truths from nature. It would 


| have been illogical, of course, to expect to 


find those fancies, for it is impossible to 
imagine nature restored to the pretty con- 
ditions under which Pan was king of all 
the country-side without restoring also 
those old prejudices against individuals 
which have infected European poetry, and 
done so much to make its *‘ nature” arti- 
ficial and unsatisfactory. I had rather 
lose the classical beauties of antiquity than 
purchase them ‘‘salted” with its obliqui- 
ties. Atall events, this rejection by Amer 
ican poets of all secondary significances of 
individual objects in nature appears to me 
abundantly compensated by their tender 
fidelity to the noblest purpose of their high 
Mission, 

They seem to be content with the sim 
ple truth, and not to care to go deeper 


than the first and natural interpretation. 
it satisfies them to find that these inter 
pretations sliow every created thing to be 
an emblem of a divine compassion of 
Which the poet’s truths are the only ad- 
equate expression. ‘The heart which 
abandons itself to the Supreme Mind finds 
itself related to all its works, will travel by 
royal roads to particular knowledge and 
powers. ... 2 \ll men live by truth, and 
stand in need of expression. ... Poets are 
natural sayers, sent into the world for 
expression. ... Nature offers all her crea 
tures to them as a picture language.... 
Nature is a symbol in the whole and in 
every part.... Nothing walks or creeps 
or grows or exists Which must not in turn 


i} arise and walk before the poet as an ex- 


ponent of his meaning.” 

The bullion of these sterling lines might 
be wire-drawn through a volume. 

There remains to notice in this connec- 
tion certain features which are in a large 
measure special to American verse. One 
of these is the punctuality with which re- 
ligious associations are availed of. Thus 
the cock has *‘the self-same voice that in 


}ages of old had startled the penitent Pe- 


ter,” and the ravens ery to the Lord for 


| food. ‘* Angelic rays” from the wood- 
| birds’ pinions fall, and the sparrows chirp 
never have been Leda’s lover or Venus’s | 


as if ‘‘ they still were proud their race in 
Holy Writ should mentioned be.” The 
doves, ‘‘sweet birds,” teach ‘‘lessons of 
heaven,” while prayers are ‘* the carrier-pi- 

















geons” between man and his God. Hum- | 
ming-birds are ‘‘angels ascending and de- | 
scending” on ladders of passion-flower | 
tendrils; ‘‘the dear white stork” by God | 
in heaven ‘‘ was given as a blessing’; the | 
robin is the ‘‘ abbot” of the wood, and his | 
perch in the elm his ** pulpit.””. The sound | 
of the wings of birds of passage is ‘* the 
ery of souls that high on toiling pinions | 
fly’; birds’ nests are half-way houses ** on | 
the way to heaven”; their even-songs are 
hymns; the musicians themselves are 
“The ballad-singers and the troubadours, 

The street musicians of the heavenly city, 


The birds who make sweet musie for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul.” 


Moreover, when selecting legends or poems 
for adaptation or translation, there is an 
apparent preference shown for those that 
express a semi-sacred or superstitious ten- 
derness toward the furred and feathered. 
Thus ** Hermione,” the tale of the Vogel- 
weid Dole, the legends of the Swallow and | 
the Crossbill. In somewhat the same vein 





we find the poets of America attributing | 
melancholy to the notes of birds, as if in | 
recognition of that pathos with which 
Nature balances so beautifully her great 
antiphonies. For instance, the heron’s | 
ery is one of lamentation, the crane’s of 
mourning; the sea-fowl are melancholy, 
the loon ‘* sad,” the purple finch plaintive. 
Even the raven is wistful, the crow ** pite- | 
ous,” and the bulbul ** wailing.” 
For the birds in general, they are the | 
veritable winged things of the meadow | 
and woodland, hill and stream. Sweetly 
through the hazel bushes comes the song 
of ‘that devil-may-eare the bobolink”; | 
and the joyous robin, full of gladness him- | 
self, fills with his glee the orchard resonant 
with bees. From the meadows breaks out | 
at every point the lark’s short sweet rap- 
ture, and from the forest depths resound 
the complaints of the flute-voiced whip- 
poor-will, and the melody of that maestro 
of the woodland chours, the mocking-bird. 


“Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking- 

bird, wildest of singers, 

Singing aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er 
the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of deli- 
cious music 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves 
stood silent to listen; | 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad, then | 
soaring to madness, 

Seemed they to guide and to follow the revels | 
of frenzied Bacchantes. 

Single notes then were heard, in sorrowful, low | 
lamentation, 
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Till, having gathered them all, he flung them 
abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through 
the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal show- 
er on the branches.” 


April’s bird, New England’s poet lau- 


| reate, blue-coated, flies before you prophe- 


sving spring, or from the tree-top, valiant 
bird, sings a delicate overture to lead the 
tardy concert of the year. 

Overhead is heard the whoop of the 
southward-sailing crane; and out of the 
marsh-land, the pasture of pool-haunting 
herds, we see like a blood-red flag the 
bright flamingoes fly. The day awakes 
with the cheery voices of the farm-vard, 
and closes with the sad good-nights of the 
herons, home to their roosts in the cedar- 
trees returning at sunset. 

This fidelity to Nature expresses itself 
in many pleasing forms, for instance, the 
constant recognition of the sympathy be- 


| tween childhood and the birds, and again 


the gratitude of the birds toward Nicht. 
The latter is quite foreign to the spirit of 
Kuropean verse. Night is there considered 
(apart, of course, from the beauty of the 
moon or stars) as a time of horror; every- 
thing connected with it is dreadful; the 


| . . . . 
| birds rejoice every morning at the cessa- 
ition of darkness, and congratulate each 


other on the return of daylight. A vol- 


| ume could be filled with the prejudices of 


English poets on this point, but, except for 
chance allusions in Byron, Keats, and a 
very few others, to the kindliness of the 
evening and the early moth-time, the ap 
proach of darkness, and Darkness itself, 
are habitually spoken of as being hateful 


| to animated nature. But in American 


poetry night is spoken of with the utmost 
tenderness, and, above all, it is shown how 
gracious a thing darkness is, and how @lad 
the birds are of it. ‘‘ They wish the shad- 
ows would faster creep.” 

To sum up, then, this hurried review, 
American poetry, as | read it, is character- 
ized by a tenderness that in the same degree 
is quite foreign to the poets of the Old 
World. I attribute this to several special 
causes, notably the comparative unfamil- 
iarity of the American mind with classical 
fancies, and the fact of the New-World fau- 
na being comparatively unknown to an- 
tiquity and Europe. Added to these is a 
larger and more general cause—a national 
intolerance of prejudices. This I find illus- 


| trated by the absence of traditional antipa- 
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thies; by a just appreciation of the place of 


the several parts to the complete scheme; 


and by the rejection of secondary signifi- | 


cances as tending to obscure the primary 
truths. Some special features of American 
verse, the predilection shown for the reli- 
gious and the pathetic aspects of Nature, 
appear to me to enhance this tenderness. 


EUGENIE’S FETE DAY. 

TOT an empress was this Eugenie, but 
N a little Jewish maid who came to the 
manufactory of Blumenthal and Co. to 
sweep, dust, run errands, wait on the op- 
erators at their sewing-machines, trim out 
the scallops of whole ship-loads of Ham- 


burg edgings, and last, but not least gall- | 


ing to her small soul, to ‘‘try on.” In 
this great establishment where outfits of 
satin or silk, velvet, linen, lawn, or lace, 
were made for all womankind from in- 
fancy up to that ‘‘uncertain age,” and 
thirteen which required fitting fell to Eu- 
genie’s share, and for these she served as 
model. Ihave often seen the salty sprin- 
kles in her dark eves when the foreman 
turned her round and round, pushed her 
here or pulled her there, grumbled because 
she was lean, and attributed all misfits to 
her angularity. 

“On a better developed child of this 
age this design would be perfect 


perb. 


su- 
You must notice that Genie is too 
scrawny,” he explained to young Gabriel 
Blumenthal, who accepted or rejected the 
styles as they were created. 

‘‘Ah yes, I see. “Genie, you are tall 
enough straight enough, but you 
must grow fat; then you shall have your 
wages raised.””’ And Mr. Gabriel leans in- 


and 


dolently back in his arm-chair, and sur- | 


veys her again from head to foot. It 
never occurs to him that Eugenie is lean 
because she is hungry. She hated her 
breakfast of butterless rye bread and black 
coffee, and did not thrive on what she sub- 
stituted—a couple of green apples and a 
ginger cake. 

Mr. Gabriel had seen life’s pathos in 
that picture of little Cosette asleep on a 
miserable pallet, with her gorgeous doll 
clasped in her arms, and might have seen, 
but that the sight was so common, life’s 
irony in Eugenie’s faded flounce and worn 
shoes beneath the coat of plush or velvet 


—life’s bitterness in her flashing eyes, 





| which 
| ever straightened; and when they want- 


| tantrum,” 
even beyond, every garment for a girl of | 


| glowing cheeks, and trembling fingers, as 
wild life in Nature, and of the relations of | 


she unfastens the splendid garment, and 
escapes like a wild bird from its captors. 
Ona dollar and a half a week one can not 
dress like Solomon in all his glory, so Eu- 
genie resembled the lilies of the field more 
than she was aware, perhaps, in that the 
nearer she approached the ground, the 
meaner and muddier she appeared. She 
was but one of twenty children in the 
work-room, and though the poorest of all, 
she embodied all the storm and sunshine, 
the thunder and lightning, the vivacity 
and intellect, of her little world. Her 
companions and admirers of to-day were 
her tormentors and rivals of to-morrow. 
They were quick to notice how gypsy-like 
she was, with her dark eyes and black 
braided hair, from which over her fore- 
head escaped those little waves and curls 
neither rain nor warm weather 
ed the excitement of seeing ‘* "Genie in a 
they would get Gretchen to 
whisper in her Jtidisech Deutsch, ** Thy 
mother bought thee of a Zigeunerin for 
zwei Pfennige.” Her indignant tears were 
not less bitter because they were forced to 
flow in silence, and were hastily wiped 
away with the cuttings on the floor. Her 
ardent soul knew no repression of emo- 
tion, as it knew no deceit. 

Gretchen had a dozen secrets, where 
Eugenie had not a concealment under the 
sun, yet no one ever cried, ** Gretchen did 
it! Gretchen did it!” while the other seem- 
ed ever attended, like the player in the 
Greek tragedy, by the inevitable chorus. 
No wonder that she hastily exclaimed, 
when told by a child who had lived in 
the country, how the katydids sang in 
the fields, ‘‘ I am glad I never hear them, 
for it would seem to me as if all the girls 
turned to grasshoppers at night, and were 
crying, ‘’Genie did, and "Genie didn’t,’ to 
drive me crazy, as they do all day.” 

‘Tm so tired out sometimes that I want 
to die; don’t you, "Genie ?” said a com 
panion one night. ; 

“Die!” said Eugenie, with superb as- 
tonishment. ‘‘No, 1 don’t. I have not 
lived yet.” Which remark contains a 
strong justification of the doctrine teach 
ing ‘the survival of the fittest.” 

How strong must the desire of life be 
when, deprived of all its sweetness, sun 
shine, pure air, breath of flowers, liberty 
to laugh and sing, she would still exclaim 
against death! 

















EUGENIE’S 


She was but one of thousands, and so 
wore her poor clothes, ate or did not eat 
her rye bread, breathed fluff of cloth, 
smell of oil, and poisoned air, and when- 
ever the irrepressible spirit of youth and 
bounding blood bade her speak or dance 
against rule, jeoparded her position, and 
ran the risk of a beating at home. One 
blessing her hard work brought her, of 
which she could not be cheated—sleep so 
sweet and dreamless that ‘‘ all night 1s like 
a minute.” Waking, slie had one unfail 
ing joy in spring-time, and that was the dis- 
play of flowers in the market she passed 
daily. Hers was not simply a sentiment in 
regard to them. She hated the fine gar 
ments which were associated only in her 
mind with torture and shame, and the gor- 
geous materials to which her eyes were 
accustomed embodied none of that beauty 
for which her heart was hungry. But the 


Howers! They were an untainted plea- | 
sure, a source of boundless delight and sat- | 


isfaction. She would wear them in her 
hair and on her breast; they never con- 
trasted painfully with her faded dresses. 
She begged a leaf or bud—the only things 
she deigned to beg or accept from her 
companions. They had twitted her with 
poverty, and nothing could induce her to 
share a lunch ora penny, though she gave 
generously, “‘ but even a queen could ask 
for a flower,” she explained. She loved 
to dance, and had learned, Heaven knows 
how or where! and must gratify her long- 
ing occasionally, whatever vials of wrath 
might be emptied on her head. When a 
lull in the rush of business permitted an 
extension of the half-hour into an hour 
for lunch, Eugenie was almost happy. 
Then her companions gathered around 
her, no longer rivals and thorns in the 
flesh, but, like the Athenians, eager to 
hear something new. She taught them 
German songs, their united voices sery- 
ing only as a foil to her powerful alto, 
which pierced the floors and walls, and 
reached at length the ears of the magnates 
in the counting-house. A pastime that 


interfered with the correct calculation of | 
dollars and cents was instantly forbidden | 
on pain of dismissal. Debarred from talk- | 


ing all day or singing at noon, Eugenie 
thought with the French, perhaps, though 
in a different sense, that *‘ what can not 
be said can be sung, what can not be sung 
can be danced.” She would dance, then. 
Alas! her inveterate foe, an iraseible Hi- 
bernian, who was forewoman of the de- 
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partment in which Eugenie spent most of 
her time, pounced upon her, and peremp- 
torily forbade any further exhibition of 
what she called her ‘‘fandangoes.” 

‘*The worst girl in the room,” said Mo- 
ther McGowan to Miss Emily, head of an- 
other department—Miss Emily, who seem- 
ed not only to see, but also to talk, and 
especially to listen, with her large eyes, 
and who drew to her every soul in the 
building who had a trouble to tell. ‘The 
worst girl in the room! Yesterday at 
dinner-time I caught the young ragamuf- 
fin up on one of the cutting-tables dan- 
cing awdy for dear life; and there were all 
the other children taking their lesson, of 
course, and lilting low for her to keep step 
by, while she held up her rag of a dress 
and whirled around like a spinning-jen- 
ny. She had pieces of yellow lawn twist- 
| ed into sunflowers, and there they dangled 
from her long plaits, and Pll give you my 
word there is not a child in the place but 
would have been wearing rae roses and 
daneing ‘The Roeky Road to Dublin’ to- 
| morrow if I hadn't caught her at her 
tricks. ‘Come out of that, you young 
rowdy,’ says I, and took her by the arm 
and brought her to the floor. ‘What are 
you thinking of, to be dancing there ?’ 
‘Tm not a rowdy,’ says she, jerking away ; 
‘and [m not thinking of anything ugly, 
especially not of you’ To my very face, 
do you mind! Ofcourse the children all 
| laughed, but I was mad enough to fall 
on her and beat her then and there. Tl 
have her out of this Saturday night, for 
she is the plague of my life.” 

Now, Emily, do thy best to save this lit- 
tle one, whom the gods have conspired to 
grind to powder! ‘‘When the pitcher 
falls upon the stone, woe unto the pitch- 
er; when the stone falls upon the pitcher, 
woe unto the pitcher; whatever befalls, 
woe unto the pitcher.” 

‘Tf you will send Eugenie over to my 
room,” said Miss Emily, ‘‘ you may take 
Carrie, who is far quieter. We must 
| watch this Eugenie, who seems to be pos- 
sessed’’—adding softly to herself—‘* but 
only by the spirit of beautiful youth.” 

Glad to be rid of her, Mother MeGowan, 
who was herself too overburdened with 
work to have time for training her trou- 
| blesome charge, made the exchange at 

once. 

‘They tell me you were dancing, Eu- 
| genie, and teaching the other little girls. 
| I am sure you will not do so any more. 
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Not that it is wrong to dance, but only | 


to do so here,” said Miss Emily. 

‘*But Mother MeGowan said I was a 
rowdy,” said Eugenie, hotly, ‘‘and it is 
not true! I only dance because I have 
to.*’ 

‘** Must dance, Eugenie! Why ?” 


‘“Oh, I get so tired sometimes, and my 


with chains; I ean feel them dragging 
after me; and my heart,” touching light 
ly her breast, ‘sinks down so heavy that I 
ean not breathe. Then, if Ll were only in 
some place where I could dance or sing, I 
would feel rich, and glad, and l&ht, like 
I do when I wake up in the morning, be 
fore I remember.” 

‘But, (Genie, you know we must all be 
quiet here, or no work could be done. 
Think what a bedlam it would be if we 
all got up and danced when we felt the 
chains !” 

‘Do you ever feel them, Miss Emily 
said “Genie, wonderingly. 

‘Oh, so heavy sometimes! but I can 
make yours a little li@hter. Be a good 
girl, and you shall go home with me on 
Saturday night, and stay till Monday 
morning; I will play for you, and you 


may sing and dance till the chains are 


| 
| 


her companions supplied, or the cargo of 
a ship. 

To the friend she had found Eugenie 
now clung with a faithfulness that aroused 
even the curiosity of Mr. Gabriel as he 
sauntered through the work-rooms on his 


| tour of surveillance. To Miss Emily he 
| was ever gracious: those large listening 
hands and feet feel as if they were tied | 


eyes drew him more than once a day to 
her side, with ample business excuses for 
being there. 

Did he care for her? Only just enough 
to be annoyed by Eugenie’s presence, who 
watched him with jealous eyes, and whom 
he invariably sent to the other end of the 
building while he enjoyed his téte-d-téte. 

‘* How can you have that ragged child 


forever at vour elbow ?” he said. 


‘Pardon me,” said Miss Emily; ‘‘she 
is not ragged, but faded. She is a most 
interesting little creature, as you would 


| tind, | am sure, if you ever noticed her.”’ 


sunken fathoms deep, and the katydids | 


pipe unheard in the fields!” 

What a glimpse of paradise was this! 
\ visit to Miss Emily’s home, a little house 
in the suburbs, with its garden full of 
roses and vine-covered window Ss. 

‘Be good!” 


only the quiet angels which little Catholic 


She would be so good that 
Katy talked about could be any better. 


The days were now a little brighter for 


Eugenie. Not that her work was less, her 
hours shorter, or her waves better, butshe 
had found a friend. When stairs were 


swept and errands done, at least for a 
breathing-spell she could take her stool 
and sit at Miss Emily’s feet, while her 
sharp bright scissors glanced like a flash 
between the scallops of the dainty edging. 
She would have lked this work better 
than all the rest were it not for the fact 
that it was interminable, and, swift as she 
was, the swifter steam, that made the 
wheels whirl till they were wheels no 
longer, but blurs in the air. still drove her 
onward. Thousands upon thousands of 
yards were required every day to feed this 
monster, which swallowed with equal in 
difference the morsels which ‘Genie and 


“Well, why do such people always 
hang out a flag, and look so poor? Does 
the idea never oceur to her mother that 
she needs a new dress 2” 

**'The idea may, perhaps, but the money 
does not. Kugenie is one of seven.” 

‘Of course. When did you ever hear 
of a poor couple who had but one child ?” 

‘For that reason I have taken her un- 


| der my wing, and she shall learn all that 


I have power and time to teach her.” 

‘You have even taken her home with 
you. Do you wish to open her eyes to 
the misery of her life by trying to make 
a lady of her?” 

‘T shall not try to make a lady of her 
at least not in your sense of the word. If 
Kugenie is not good from the inside out, 
lean not make her good from the outside 
in. Did you ever notice how lovely Eu 
venie’s eves are 7” 

“Not l. Thave enough to do to watch 
somebody else’s. But I will wager that 
if Kuvenie were questioned, her chief de 
sire would be for something quite incom- 
patible with her station in life. One of 
these velvet coats, for instance, or a lace 
over-dress, or a fichu, for I see she is no 
believer in beauty unadorned.” 

‘I can tell you her heart's desire, for 
you would never guess it. In her own 
words, ‘ Leave to sing, and a whole gar 
den full of roses to sing about.’ ” 

‘She has superb taste, this daisy of 
vours. Is that all? or is everything else 
to be in keeping 2?” 


“A pair of shoes which would never 
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wear out, a dress long enough to reach 


her ankles, and five cents every day with | en ? 


which to buy her dinner.” 

‘* Pray what is the menu ?” 

‘** Fried liver with lots of gravy.’” 

‘‘Allow me to withdraw my remark 
about her taste.”’ 

‘** Not that the liver is of any account,’ 
said she; ‘I might as well eat the sole of 
my shoe; but | could eat a whole loaf of 
rve bread if I had the gravy to hide it 
with.’” 

‘** Are these enough to make her happy ? 


[ presume not, since some one has defined | 


enough as being ‘just a little more than 
one has at present.’ ” 


‘A wiser man than you has asked, 





-_ e | 
‘Will all the universe undertake to make | 


one boot-black happy ? 
one wish ungratified. 
ty on her birthday.” 
‘To which all the alley are invited ?” 
‘**Nay; at dinner hour to her little 
companions.” 


Kugenie has still 
It is to give a par- 


‘[ see no objection to that, provided | 
Eugenie can kill Mother MeGowan before 


the day arrives. And, by-the-way, here 
comes that strict disciplinarian now, bear 
ing down on us like a brig under full sail.” 

And so in truth sheis. Mother MeGow- 
an this fine autumn morning finds that 
yards of ribbon and whole pieces of lace 
are disappearing from under her very fin 
gers. She contides not only this to Mr. 
Gabriel, but also her suspicion that Eu- 
venie is the thief, on no other grounds 
than that she is poor and loves adornment. 

‘*L will inquire into this matter,” he 


says, gravely. ‘‘In the mean time do | 


not allow Eugenie to know that you have 
any suspicions of her honesty.” 


another, asking apparently useless ques- | 


tions of the little girls, the errand-boys, 
the forewomen, and foremen. ‘‘ Who is 
first in the work-room in the morning ?” 
“Genie. ‘'And who is last at 
‘Genie. 


nieht 2” 


mings are kept, and which is in beautiful 
order: ‘* Who keeps the closet in order ?” 
‘Genie, still "Genie. Her very virtues are 
against her, for she who is first at work, 
and never shirks it at night, should be 
praised, not blamed. 


That night he finds Eugenie sweeping | 


in the deserted work-room, with glowing 
cheeks, her long lashes and her elfin loeks 
gray with fluff and dust which no sprink- 
ling can settle. 


i she smells it. 


‘*Allalone, "Genie? Where is Gretch- 
Doesn't she help you to sweep ?” 

‘*Oh ves, sir; but her half is finished, 
and she has gone home.” 

She is brooming rapidly to gain her 
freedom, and leaves at the end of each 
aisle, between the machines, a heap of dust 
and cuttings. Past one of these Mr. Ga- 
briel lounges, dropping something as he 
goes. 

‘Be sure you pick up all the rags and 
paper, "Genie; never throw those away ;” 


| and he passes leisurely down the staircase 


to his desk in the office, where he sits 


| musing. 


Poor little thing! How wide she opens 
her eyes when she finds the bank-note 
which, unseen by her, he had 
among the rags to test her. 


risked 
Sagaciously 
‘Tt never belongs to one 


lof the girls, for it smells of cigars and 


| vest pockets. 


And he | 
saunters away from one department to | 


Opening a closet where trim- | 


Now what shall I do with it 
till morning, for ['m not fit to go into the 
office. How I wish Miss Emily was here!” 
Her work done, she dresses to go home, 
and at the foot of the stairs stands Mr. 
Gabriel, smoking and smiling. 
| With an exclamation of relief she ap- 
| proaches him. 


‘*Ah! Pm so glad you are 
just here, for [know Ican trust you with 
this money. Will you keep it till morn- 
ing, and find out who has lost it ? 
| in the sweepings.” 


It was 


‘7 felt small enough to creep into a 
hole and pull the hole in after me,” said 
Mr. Gabriel to Miss Emily in the morning 

‘“‘when she lifted her eves to mine 


lovely eves they are, too—and told me she 


could trust me with the money! Four 
teen years old next week, but I would not 
have her know for a small fortune that I 
dropped that dollar on purpose to try her. 
Mother McGowan must look elsewhere 
for her thief. 
| see that she has her féte day, and as a 
| humble admirer I hope to be invited.” 

If Gretchen's place is vacant after that, 
For her the 
face of the world is changed; she has 
found a friend to whom she is bound by 


As for Eugenie, we must 


Kugenie never knew why. 


cords of love, and that is wealth and bliss 
enough for her. 
| will be fourteen! 


Besides, to-morrow she 


The last day of autumn dawned so 
erisp and clearand frosty that pink ealico 
| began to look highly unseasonable, though 

covered by a wisp of a shawl which was 
|so poor a protection from the cold that 
}one might justly have remarked with Mo- 
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ther Frouchard, ‘‘ You can shiver quite 
as comfortable without it.” But ‘Genie 
scorned the cold. Was not this her féte 
day? At twelve o'clock she would fly 
with her kettle to the coffee-house, and 
buy, for a treat, her dinner of fried liver. 
After that she would give, in a bag of pa- 
per, a rosy apple and a handful of nuts to 


each of the girls, and they would have | 


an hour, quite, in which to eat and laugh. 
‘*For once,” she said to Miss Emily, ‘‘they 
did not jerk me around when they tried 
a suit on me to-day, nor tell me about my 
bones sticking out; because, I suppose, it 
was to be a birthday present to a girl like 
me. 
were like mine, even to her shoes. 
very complexion must be like mine, for 
they matched all the shades on me a week 
ago. 1 wonder will 


too?” 


she have a party 
‘Tam sure she will, Genie,” 
Emily, with a smile; ‘‘and that reminds 
me that Mr. Gabriel said he would 
very much to be invited to your party.” 
“Oh!” said "Genie, with as much horror 
in her voice and face as any great lady 
might express, for whom an extra guest 
involved the disarrangement of her beau- 
tiful 


table and Sevres ware: and then: 


said Miss | 


| tain you an instant longer than is neces- 
| sary.” 

In a very few minutes they return, but 
what have they done to’Genie? She looks 
like a bride—a gypsy bride—in her crim- 
son hood and dress of dark cloth, the very 
same whose shades they had matched a 
week ago. 

‘*Oh! you need not look at me, ‘Genie; 
I should never have thought of it; Miss 
Emily knows all about it,” said Mr. Ga- 
briel, who appeared at the door. He was 
there chiefly to watch for the Hashes of de- 


| light coming from a pair of beautiful eyes; 
| but he did not look for them in Eugenie’s, 


The foreman said all her measures | 


Her | 


like | 


though hers were bright enough. ‘‘The 
Kmpress herself never looked prettier. I 
think you ought to make aspeech,” said he. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t make a speech, be- 
— with satire — ‘‘ I 
never have any practice, but I only know 
the Empress herself could never have been 
any happier than I am to-day.” 

We must leave her on this brightest 
day of her short life, which could never 
go on exactly as it had before. Miss Emi- 
ly would teach her to sew on the sewing- 


cause” unconscious 


|; machine, and to make, piece by piece, 


‘Oh, well, 1 can give him mine, for the | 


apples and nuts are just enough to go 
around, and even the bags are counted. 


nuts out of your bag, so that they will not 
notice that [am not eating ?” 

Slowly the 
Twelve 
was free- 


morning 
came at 


wore 
last, 
free for an hour! 


away. 


o'clock and 


those beautiful garments in the show- 
room, where the gas was always bright, 


and the figures in their satin mantles, and 


_ long robes trailing on the soft carpet, and 
the many reflections from the grand mir 
You will not mind if I take a couple of | 


| only for the music. 


rors, made it seem like a ball that waited 
What a triumph to 
see her handiwork displayed there too! 


| And then she could keep herself clothed, 


she | 


Her lunch | 


bought and disposed of, she took from a | 


little basket under Miss Emily’s desk the 
treat she had prepared for her féte. 
Emily herself had made her a frosted cake, 
and brought a bouquet of late roses, and 
these were the chief ornaments of the feast, 
which was spread on the end of one of the 
cutting-tables. Nota rival nor tormentor 
at ‘Genie’s board to-day, only friends and 
boon companions. 
nuts and apples, and divide her roses, and 


merrily wish her many happy returns; | 


Mother MeGowan 


passing. 


even would smile in 


‘*Genie, where’s ‘Genie 2” 
one. 


cries some 
‘She must go at once and ‘try on!’ 
It is a special order, and can not wait.” 


On this day of all days! Must she go? 


‘* Never mind,” said Miss Emily. ‘‘I 
go with you, and they shall not de- 


will 


Miss | 


They would eat her | 


shod, and fed, which for her. at least, was 
the duty that lay nearest. 

And Miss Emily and Gabriel ? 
know. 


I do not. 
Did you think he must marry her, 
as it always is in stories that are mere fa- 
ble? She is still at her desk, and Eugenie 
watches him with jealous eyes. Is it fan- 
|ey only that she thinks the chains drag 
heavier and show plainer on her friend 
after he leaves her side? ‘If only Jeould 
sink them fathoms deep,” muses she, as 
her bright scissors fly with incredible 
ee If 
he wants to do something great now, why 
| doesn’t he make them lighter ?” 
| Ah, Eugenie, ‘‘ This alone is great, and 
there is no other greatness: to make some 
work of God's creation a little fruitfuler, 
better, more worthy of God; to make some 
human hearts a little wiser, happier, man- 
It is 


| swiftness along the strips of edging. 


fuler, more blessed, less accursed! 


work for a God!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TO THE RESCUE. 

BOUT this time there began to appear 
J\ in the columns of a London daily 
newspaper a series of articles which very 
soon attracted the attention and curiosity 
of the public. They were a new feature 
in journalism; some went the length of 
saying that they were a new feature in 
English literature. They were called 
‘*The Occupations of a Recluse,” and pro- 
fessed to give some atcount of the various 
pursuits incidental to a quiet country life; 
but they were in reality a description of 
solitary rambles by road-side and sea- 
shore and stream 
fully studied out-of-door scenes that had a 
quite unaccountable charm about them. 
For this way of describing nature was not 
the poetical way of bringing together si- 
militudes, saving that one thing is like an- 
other thing, and inviting the imagination 
to hop the little differences. Nor was it 
the other way of giving an honest and 
trustworthy catalogue—a gamekeeper sort 
of catalogue—of the phenomena of the 
hedge-row or the wood, leaving the read- 
er who has suflicient time, training, and 
patience to fill in the light and color and 
background of the picture for himself. 
No: there was something strange in this 
way of looking at things. There was a 
minute observation, it is true, put down 
in the simplest of terms; and there was a 
certain atmospheric quality that made the 
picture clear and vivid. But there was 
more than that: there was a kind of sen- 
sitive, pathetic thrill in the writing: these 
sights and sounds that were so quietly and 
unobtrusively chronicled seemed interpen- 
etrated by a subtle human sympathy — 
rather sad, perhaps, in certain of its un- 
der-tones. Indeed, to some it seemed that 
this writer had got behind the veil; that 
even the sticks and stones and flowers had 
whispered to him in his solitude; that the 
silence of the hills had reached 
heart. And very soon—as we shall see 
presently—he began to abandon even the 
pretense of writing about definite pursuits. 
The further he was allowed to drift, the 
further he drifted, until the papers grew 
to be mainly the reflections of a man who, 
whether it was a gun he held in his hand, 
or whether it was a fishing-rod, or wheth- 
er he was merely looking abroad at mount 


—a succession of care- 


to his 


| 


'ain and shore and sea, continually found 


| himself face to face with the mysteries of 


the world, and with the old and sad and 
insoluble problems of human existence. 

Of course such a series of papers look- 
ed odd—at the outset, at least—in the col- 
umns of a London daily newspaper. The 
editor of that journal was himself at first 
very doubtful; but something in the writ- 
ing struck him, and as his time and atten- 
tion were then wholly engrossed by a cab- 
inet crisis, he shoved the manuscript into 
his pocket and took it home, and showed 
it to his wife, who, when all his anxieties 
and interests were confined within the 
sphere of polities, acted for him as the 
mouthpiece of the vain clamor of the oth- 
er and outer world. Now this lady hap- 
pened to be a person of very keen discrim- 
ination in literary matters, and when she 
had read the first two of these papers her 
judgment was prompt and decisive. 

‘This writing is quite extraordinary,” 
said she. ‘‘There is a description of a 
frosty night settling down over a stretch 
of bog-land that’ made me shiver to my 
finger-tips.” 

‘It is not news, and it is a newspaper 
we publish,” said her husband, doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘T should not care whether it was news 
or not,” said she, 
interested.” 

‘It is very magazinish,” he said. 

‘“Why should the magazines monopo- 
lize literature ?” she answered. 

Well, the experiment was made, and 
the public, who don’t care a pin’s point 
about the traditions of newspaper offices, 
seemed to like these quiet and clear pic- 
tures of country life, and began to talk 
about them even amid the throes of a cab- 
inet crisis. At first, it is true, they were 
more obviously practical. There was a 
good deal of information about dogs and 
guns, about rabbit-snaring and deep-sea 
fishing. Even the good Seobell was 
driven to send for a file of this journal 
(which he did not regularly see, as it did 
not express his political views) as he took 
his seat in the library of his club one even- 
ine after dinner: and so charmed was his 
imagination with some of these sketches 
that he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Damme if 
I don’t take a shooting in Ireland this 
vear!” at the same time bringing down 
lis fist on the table, to the excessive alarm 


‘*so long as people were 
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of three old gentlemen, who had each been 
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fast asleep in his favorite arm-chair, and | 
who started up to see if the world had | 


come to an end. 


But, as has already been hinted, this | 


new writer by slow decrees seemed to feel | 


that he was being allowed a good deal of | 


latitude; and he took advantage of it to 
frequently wander away from the osten 


sinuate, rather than to state, a sort of phi 
losophy of human life which had some 
odd points about it.- He seemed to say: 
‘In this strange transit through the 
world, from the unknown to the un- 
known, where should one most naturally 
look for safe and close companions whose 
intimacy could not be filehed away from 
us or altered by the fluctuating circum 
stances of life? Surely in the grand and 
beautiful things around us which we know 
to be permanent. The time is so short, 
why seek to probe the unsearchable mys- 
teries of the human heart; to secure and 
imprison the elusive; to ‘stake one’s hap 
piness on so unstable a foundation as hu 
man affection? Is there anything so va- 


hange hay, to cease ¢ 


riable, so liable to e 
But if the beautiful things of nature were 
to become our friends and loved ones, then 
securely year after year could we greet the 
re-appearance of the flowers: and secure 
ly day after day could we weleome the 
wonder of the dawn, and listen to the 
murmuring and soothing voice of the sea. 
The friend whom we had trusted might 
disappoint and betray us: loving eyes 
might grow cold, and take away their 
love-seerets elsewhere: but he who had 
chosen the winds and the seas and the 
colors of the hills for playmates and con 
stant companions need fear no change. 
The beautiful human face would fade 








in the clear, beautiful blue eye of the 
speedweil; and even those who had lin- 
gered in the fight until sorely stricken 
there might find solace in retiring to 
these solitudes, and seeking out these se- 
cret companions, letting the seasons go by 
peacefully to the appointed end. ‘ Then 
are they glad because they be quiet ; so He 


| bringeth them unto their desired haven.’ ” 
sible purpose of these articles, and to in- | 


All this was insinuated rather than 
preached; and it was only here and there 
that some finely attuned ear caught the 
under-note of sadness, and perhaps guessed 


lat its cause. Of course the bruit of these 


nay, death might step in and rob us of our | 


treasure; but the tender loveliness of the 
sunrise remained, and the scent of sum 
mer woods, and the ripple of the rivulet 
down through the spacious meadows. But 
then this companionship had to be wooed 


articles reached the hiouse in Hyde Park 
Gardens, and Miss Chetwynd, who was 
not a diligent student of newspapers, and 
had, in fact, missed them, had to hunt 
them all out one afternoon and read them 
over to her aunt. What surprised her 
was that mere sketches of sport, as they 
seemed, had the effect more than once of 
eiving her a choking at the throat: but 
nothing was said by way of criticism ei- 
ther by aunt or niece, for the reading was 
just finished by dinner-time. 

At dinner Miss Chetwynd herself intro- 
duced the subject, and asked if any one 
knew who had written these papers. 

‘*] don’t,” said Dr. Bude; ‘* but what I 
do know is that it is a thousand pities that 
fellow is thrown away on literature. Lit- 
erature does not want him. Science does. 
I can assure you, my dear Mrs. Chet 
wynd, that an accurate observer is a very 
rare bird indeed—far more rare among 
men of science than is supposed. There 
are so few who will take the trouble to 
look patiently; they must jump to their 
theory at once. What does literature 
want with that kind of observation?  Lit- 
erature should deal with the mind—with 
emotions. That fellow, now, should be 
set to work to observe the habits of beetles 
or birds, or the action of the tides, or some 
useful thing like that.” 

‘I confess I was disappointed, after all 


ithe talk,” said Professor Sims, looking 


vefore it was won: the secret voice had to | 


be listened for; the eye trained to know | 


this wonderful and not evanescent beau 
tv. To such a lover, secure in his pos- 
session, What evil could fortune bring ? 
Friend and sweetheart might prove false, 
but there was no discordant note in the 
music of the lark; the suspicions and en 
vies and enmities of mankind might ap- 
pall, but there could be nothing to doubt 


over his gold spectacles. ‘‘I glanced at 
one or two of the papers, and found them 
inconsequential. You began with wild 
fowl shooting, but got on to Shakspeare 


j and all kinds of things. Then he seemed 


to me to be interfering with the proper 
business of the artist —describing what 
ought to be painted. Whit is the use of 


'describing the silvery waves that wind 
/ makes on a field of long grass?) Every 


one can see that for himself.” 























‘* Every one may not be in a position to | 
see it,” said Miss Chetwynd, in her gentle | 
and yet pointed way. ‘This is bringing | 
the picture in-doors for you.” 

‘*That is not to be described in words; 
that is for an artist to paint,” continued 
the professor. 

**Could he?” she said, quietly. 

‘But there is something to be said,” 
Dr. Bude interposed again, ** for his theory 


that the eve should be trained to observe | 


the beauty of all manner of simple things, 
so that you may increase the value of life. 
That is practical and sensible, it seems to 
me. Even if you don't give science a lift, 
you can make a country walk more inter 
esting. He seems to have picked up some 
curious illustrations of the morphology of 
plants. And I had forgotten, I confess, 
about the abortive stamens of the prim 
rose. You have read these papers, Mrs. 
Chetwynd?” added the tall, lank, dark 
man. 

‘*Mary has just finished reading them 
to me.” 

‘* What is your opinion, then? What 
is the writer? A man of science excus 
ing himself for idleness? a philosopher 
taken to shooting snipe? or an artist 


taken to literature because his pictures | 


won't sell ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know,” said the 
old lady, rather hesitatingly, and with 
none of her usual sprightliness. 


that—that if my poor boy had taken to 
writing, most likely that was the kind of 
subject he would have chosen to write 
about. I liked the papers. They seemed 
a little sad sometimes—at least wistful 
and strange. There is a kind of remote- 
ness about them.” 

“What is your opinion, then, Miss 
Mary ?” he asked. 

Mary Chetwynd started slightly; she 
had been listening with downeast eyes. 

‘12° said she, somewhat slowly. 


“What I think is that they are written | 


by aman whose heart is broken.” 
Indeed, she seemed preoceupied during 


dinner; and when the people had gone she | 


went quickly back to the drawing-room, 
where she had left the cuttings from the 
newspapers, and set to work to read them 
carefully over again. Her aunt followed 


her in a short time, and found her deeply | 


engaged. 


articles to read, have you, Mary ?” 
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‘*No; I was only looking over them 
again.” 

By-and-by she looked up; but the old 
lady could not see that her niece seemed a 
little agitated. 

‘* Auntie, surely you must know who 
has written these papers ?”’ 

‘*T child?” said Mrs. Chetwynd, absent- 
ly. ‘* Well, I was dreaming about them. 
I think he might have written them.” 

‘But, auntie, don’t you recognize the 
place? It is Boat of Garry.’ 

The old lady sighed. 

‘Yes, that is what he would have writ- 
ten about, no doubt—the place he was so 
fond of.” 

‘* But, auntie, these articles are written 





‘*T was | 
thinking when Mary was reading them | 


You have no more of the newspaper 


about Boat of Garry. Don’t you recog- 
nize it all—the creek, and the glen, and the 
| islands, andthesea? Why, the acacia on 
| the lawn is there; and the little marble- 
topped table: it islike a photograph. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has written these articles.” 
‘*Mr. Fitzgerald? Yes, I should not 
wonder,” said the aunt, though she was 
| obviously still thinking of the nephew 
whom she had lost. ‘* He is very clever. 
[ suppose he began to write early. I sup- 
pose it wants training. But I think 
Krank—could have written them.” 
| ‘*What lam thinking of is this, auntie,” 
| said her niece, with some touch of feeling 
in her voice, ‘‘that if these articles are 
written by Mr. Fitzgerald, we have no 
right to ask him to remain in that lone- 
| liness. I—I suppose he must have met 
| with some sorrow: there it is in every line. 
I say we have no right to ask him to re- 
main there. Iam certain he wrote those 
papers. Didn’t vou see the reference to 
the heronry at Glengariff? and he has 
put in Berehaven as clearas can be. And 
if—if he is in trouble, no matter what it 
is, it is not for women to let him be there 
| all by himself, eating his heart out in sol- 
itude. Itisn’t human. I’m sure | never 
| thought how solitary the place would be 
| if one were there alone until I read those 
| articles—we always had plenty of society. 
[It must be dreadful: doesn’t it sound dread 
ful, auntie 7?” 
| ‘Oh no, Marv: 


he seems so pleased 
with the birds and the different things 
around him So you think that is Mr. 
Fitzgerald? Dear me! he has become 


quite famous, though no one knows his 
} name.” 

‘They'll know it soon enough.” 

‘* And that is his life at Boat of Garry 
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that you have been reading tome? Yes, it 
is like the place, too—the gun-room even, 
and the stuffed birds. You must read 
them all over again, Mary. Then it was 
he who saw the young rabbit trot along 
and tell its father and mother? That was 
very prettily written; now that I think of 
it, it must have been in the wood beside 
the glen, just over the wire fence; I won- 
der I did not notice before how like it was 
to the place!” 

‘But you don’t seem to understand what 


I say, auntie; you are so full of dreams | 


and pictures; and I am in the main re 
sponsible for Mr. Fitzgerald going to Boat 
of Garry, and—and something has got to 
be put right, auntie.” 

‘** Well, then, child, I don’t know what 
you mean, I confess it,” the old lady said. 

‘Mr. Fitzgerald told me something,” 
said Miss Chetwynd, with an unaccustom- 
ed flush on the clear-cut, intelligent face, 
‘*before he left for Boat of Garry, and | 
guessed more. Do not tell him so, auntie 

don’t breathe a word of it—but I fancy 
he has been in some trouble, and that sol 


itary place must have been a dreadful place | 


I should have thought of it. It 
was my fault. But I thought if he were 
there fora time you would get accustomed 
to the notion of some friend or other occu 
pying the place, and then that you might 
let it.” 


to be in. 


‘T have asked you not to speak about | 

o | 
I can have only a few years | 
to live; and if for that short time I choose | 


that, Mary. 


to do what I wish with my own 


‘* Auntie dear, don’t speak like that to | 


me,” the girl said, going to the old lady 
and putting her hand on her shoulder. 
‘* Surely you know it was not for my own 
benefit that I thought of it. It is 
money that is likely to come between you 
and me, I hope.” 

The aunt took 
ted it. 

‘*No,no. Youareagoodchild. Iwish 
you were more saving with your money. 
Now what is it you want me to do?” 

‘One of two things, auntie dear. Aft 
er reading these papers, I am quite dis- 
tressed to think of Mr. Fitzgerald being 
there in that loneliness he describes; and 
I want you to ask him to come back at 
sea 


the girl’s hand and pat- 


‘Child, T want him to have the place. 
To whom else could I give it? Who else 
could have found out the charm of the 
neighborhood and written like that? No; 


| smile. 





| said the girl, frankly. 
not | 


(and then go on to Killarney. 


through being all alone there. 


I have thought over it, Mary. I could 
neither sell nor let Boat of Garry; and I 
would not have it go to the Lawrences, to 
have all those ill-bred young cubs stamp- 
ing through my poor Frank’s rooms; and 
what good would it be to you ?—you would 
marry and give it away to somebody I 
know nothing about.” 

“If you please, auntie dear, what I 


| have is quite enough,” said the tall young 
| 


lady, somewhat frigidly. 

**Oh yes, I know; and anything more 
vou might have you would fling away in 
Whitechapel,” said the old lady, with a 
‘Well, then, why should Mr. 
Fitzgerald come back? Why should he 
not familiar with the place ? 
Why should he not stay for the shoot- 
ing ?” 

The niece remained silent for a minute 
or So. 

‘* Well, then, there is another thing you 
must do,” ‘T think you and J 
might go over to Boat of Garry.” 

‘To Boat of Garry!” said the old lady, 
rather faintly. 

‘‘ Very shortly now,” said Miss Chet 
wynd, cheerfully, ‘‘everybody will be 
leaving town, and my poor old auntie will 
have nobody to bring her all the wicked 
Why should not we go too ?” 

‘To Boat of Garry, child?” said the old 
lady, almost reproachfully. 

‘It is not like you, auntie, to think of 
refusing to comfort a friend in distress,” 
said her niece. 

‘*But what do I know of his distress / 
And what could I do, since I am not to 
breathe a word about it ?” 

‘*Well, auntie, I will tell you the truth,” 


become 


she said. 


gossip. 


‘* My conscience is 


not quite clear. I was mainly responsi- 


| ble for the arrangement; and I am afraid 


we have been rather cruel. I should like 
to see how things are going at Boat of 
Garry; perhaps there will be no need for 
us to remain; we could pay a short visit. 
IT should 
I am afraid Mr. Fitz- 
cverald has got into a sort of morbid state 
That may 
be very good for his literary prospects, and 
people may begin and talk about him now 
and make him famous; but I would rath- 
er have nothing to do with the great god 
Pan and his fashioning of the reed by the 
river.” 

‘You are asking a great deal from me, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Chetwynd, after a while. 


feel more at ease. 
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“T think 
auntie.” 

“Tt will be all the old sorrow over 
again,” she said, absently. 

‘*Oh no, auntie, not that; it will only 
be beautiful memories now. I am sure 
vou would like to see Dan and Welling- 
ton again, and Murtough and Kate, and 
the Ghoul, and old Father Time, and the 


I am asking what is right, 
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about this neighborhood, though not spe- 
cifying names; and she recognized the 
place now, not as she had known it in 
former years, but as transfigured by the 
new light and color he had conferred 
upon it. It was the dream-picture be- 
come real; here were all the points of it 
—the rose hedge, the little landing-stage, 





the wide water, the Martello tower, and 
the far ranges of the hills. The place had 
a strange interest for her. It was some- 
thing other than the Glengariff that she 


Ban ay Sony. ohne coy ee Algona te 


children up at Knockgarvan.” 
‘Tt is a terrible thing going into an 
empty house, child. 


an 





‘Oh, but it won't be empty, auntie!” 
said her niece, cheerfully. ‘* We will 
have the Ballykilloge Barrys over to show 
Mr. Fitzgerald, if he is to have the place, 
what it can contain; and we must drive 
to Kenmare to see the old General; and 
wouldn’t Murtough be glad to take us on 
to Killarney ?” 

‘‘T never thought to see Boat of Garry 
again,” said the old lady, wistfully. 

‘* Indeed, auntie, if I were going to be 
so munificently generous as to make a | 
present to a friend of a house and garden | 
and shooting lease, and horses and car- | 
riages, and all the rest of it, I do think I 
should want to see how he liked the place, 
and if he was properly grateful. How 
do you know that Mr. Fitzgerald would 
take it? How do you know but that he 
sees nothing in the neighborhood ?” 

‘You can judge by these articles,” said 
Mrs. Chetwynd; but there was a yielding 
smile on her face. 

‘You will be able to judge, auntie, 
when Mr. Fitzgerald drives with us from 
Glengariff; and then you will see wheth- 
er we have been too cruel in condemning 
him to such a solitary banishment. Now 
that’s settled, auntie, and there is not to 
be another word.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


AT BOAT OF GARRY. 


Mary CHETWYND read and re-read the 
‘*Occupations of a Recluse” until every 
searching and sensitive phrase seemed to 
find an echo in her heart; and when at 
last, one morning toward the end of July, | 
she found herself standing at a window 
in the hotel at Glengariff, looking out on 
the beautiful calm bay and the woods and | 
the mountains, it almost appeared to her | 
as if a dream had become a solid reality. 
For the Recluse had written a good deal | 





| 
| 
| 


used to know. 

Her aunt came into the room. 

‘*T wonder whether Mr. Fitzgerald will 
come with the carriage,” said thé niece. 

‘*T have been wondering,” said the old 
lady, doubtfully, ‘‘whether we should tell 
him that we know of his having written 
these articles.” 

‘* Tt can not be long a secret; everybody 
is certain to find out.” 

‘*Tt needed the interposition of a cab- 
inet minister before we could make sure,” 
said the aunt, however. 

‘* | was sure from the beginning, auntie. 
It was only you who must needs go and 
get Dr. Bude to beg Mr. —— to ask the 
editor of the Daily Mirror. And all that 
trouble for nothing—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, auntie. Any one 
could see the papers were written about 
Boat of Garry.” 

‘*Scold yourself, Mary Chetwynd; don’t 
scold me,” said the old lady. ‘‘ There was 
no trouble about it. You remember what 
Dr. Bude said the moment I asked him ? 
—that it was difficult for newspaper edit- 
ors to get at the secrets of cabinet minis 
ters, but that the reverse of the process 
would prove to be easy enough. Anda 
pretty thing it would have been if we had 
come all this way on a mission of charity 
and compassion, and found that it was 
not Mr. Fitzgerald at all who had been 
writing in the newspapers. What would 
you have said then ?” 

There was a rumble of a carriage below 
in the road. 

“Oh, auntie, come quick!” the niece 
eried. ‘* Here are Dan and Wellington, 
and Murtough; and here is Mr. Fitzger- 
ald too. But what is he doing on the 
box ?” 

The old lady went to the window; and 
when she caught sight of the empty car 
riage, she inadvertently put her hand on 
her niece’s arm, without saying a word. 
Then she turned away, her eyes full. 


or elie: § 
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“Oh, I know,” said Mary Chetwynd, 
cheerfully (though in her heart she guess 
ed that Fitzgerald had out of delicacy re 
frained from presenting himself to the old 
lady as the occupant of her nephew’s place) 

‘TL know. Of course you must see the 
scenery so much better Of 


are 


from the box. 
that is it. 


course 


Now, auntie dear, 


you quite ready? Are all your things 
sent down ?” 
‘TI think so, Mary said Mrs. Chet 


wynd, when she had recovered her com 
ey On 
gies to Mr. Fitzgerald for our interrupt 
ing him. 
have 


posure, you must make apolo 


We sha'n't stay long. He may 
the 
We don't want the carriage to 


his own friends coming for 
shooting 
take us to Killarney, if vou wish to go 
We can hire.” 

think you would get Mr. Fitz 


d to agree to that, auntie,” the young 


back that wavy. 
TT don't 
‘al 


vel 


er lady said, quietly. 


Fitzgerald was in the hall when they 
went down-stairs: and he came up and 
shook hands with them, and said that 


their luwgage was all in the carriage, and 
were they 
he did 
perhaps that 


{ 
orave And he rather avoided observa 


ready In this partial dusk 


not seem changed at all, except 


1S Manner was somewhat 
tion, as it were; he waited until they went 
out, and then followed. 
But when Mrs. Chetwynd and her niece 
got into the carriage they found that the 
main part of their luwe@age had been placed 
on the two seats opposite them, leaving’ 
no further The Boots of the hotel 
shut the door. 


‘Leave 


room. 


Miss Chet- 
**Murtough, why 
Mr. Fitz 
gerald, they will make room for you ina 
moment.” 


that open,” said 
, 
wynd, almost angrily. 


is all the lugeage down here? 


**Oh, thank you,” said he, going round 
to the other side. **I will 
box.” 


vet on 

‘* Certainly not,” 
itude. 
that is to be seen about here many a time. 
Murtough, take these things up beside you. 
See, Mr. Fitzgerald, here is your seat clear 
ed. Don't think that auntie and | 
have had enough of each other’s company 
And 
the gossip of the neighborhood 
from you. I suppose old Father 
Time has a dozen more complaints about 
the Knockgarvan children ?” 

So Fitzgerald had to take his seat inside 


Vou 
during such a long journey ? we 
have all 


to vet 


(the previous arrangement had been a cun 
| ning device of his own), and away they 


| barrassment. 
| new faces; 


| cuses for their intrusion. 


the | 


said she, with prompt- 
‘*You must have seen everything 


be rather lonely here —and 
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drove. For a time there was a little em- 


He was unaccustomed to 
he would rather have been on 


the box. Then Mrs. Chetwynd had got 


| it so clearly in her mind that he was al- 


ready the actual owner of Boat of Garry 
that she kept making little ingenuous ex- 
But very soon 
the light and pleasant humor of Mary 


| Chetwynd, and the clear frankness of her 


eves, dispersed these awkwardnesses, and 
Bantry Bay and all its surroundings be- 
gan (for him, at least) to assume quite ¢ 
new and cheerful aspect. Boat of Garry, 
too: did he not know that the old garden- 
er, With his stoop, and his long hair, and 
his seythe, was familiarly spoken of as 
‘old Father Time’? Had he not observed 
how Ghoul-like was the engineer, stoker, 
and captain of the Black Swan when he 
head, all smothered in coal 
from the yacht’s bunkers, and glared 


raised his 
dust, 
through his huge brass-rimmed specta- 
This landau: had no one told him 
it was properly called ‘*the Ark,” espe- 
cially in wet weather, when its vast capa- 
city could have transported half the neigh- 
borhood safely through the rain? Per- 
haps he had never heard of H.M.S. Coal 
scuttle 2 At all events, she said, she was 
pleased to see that the Ghoul had not 
blown him into the air. 


cles ¢ 


‘I think it is very wicked of Mary,” 
said the old lady, throw 
ridicule on everything, and make you 


7° 


think light of the place. 


‘to come and 
Perhaps—per- 
haps it is from old association, but I con- 
sider Boat of Garry very pretty.” 
‘Who could say otherwise ?” 
swered. ‘‘It is a beautiful 


he an- 
neighbor- 


| hood.” 


‘But a bit lonely ?” 
wynd, timidly. 

Oh no.” 

She raised her eyes in astonishment. 

‘You don't find it lonely ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” said he, simply. “'I 
mean—that is—well, perhaps it might be 


said Mary Chet- 


called lonely; but I find the solitariness 


of it its chief charm, I think.” 


She was silent for a second. Then she 


said. cood naturedly : 


‘Auntie, What do you think of that as 
a compliment? Why, Mr. Fitzgerald, we 
thought—we imagined—that you might 


and we 


| thought of giving you the pleasure of our 
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company for a week or two—l mean a 
few days—” 

She was clearly embarrassed; but there 
was a humorous smile on her face all the 
time. Then she looked up with her frank 
clear look. 

‘T will confess the truth, Mr. Fitzger 
ald. My dark and netarious scheme has 
failed. Auntie won't let Boat of Garry.” 

‘T don’t wish it even talked about,” 
said the old lady, but without sharpness. 

‘And so you see all my plotting and 
counter-plotting has only ended in your 
having been banished away from human- 
kind for all this time.” 

‘*But Boat of Garry is not such a howl- 
ing wilderness, Miss Chetwynd,” he said, 
with a smile. ‘* Humanity exists there 
as elsewhere; and human 
say? You don't know what tragie pas 
sions may be smouldering in all that qui 
et. Murtough,” he said, lowering his 
voice somewhat, *‘has discovered that a 


folly, shall we | 





ter of fact—as he pointed out where the 
coal smack had come to grief, or asked 
Mrs. Chetwynd if she had read Professor 


| Sims’s lecture, or got Murtough to stop 


the carriage so that he could get out to 
walk a steep part of the road. And yet, 
sometimes, when he was absently looking 
away over the wide expanse of water, 
there was a look in his eyes that told her 
something she had only imagined, and 
that convinced her that this visit on the 
part of her aunt and herself was not so 
much amiss. 

When they swept round the gravel- 
drive and drew up in front of the house, 


| it was Miss Chetwynd’s aim to make a rare 


bustle, so that her aunt should have no 
| opportunity of indulging in sad recollee- 


man at Adrivole made Kate an offer of | 


marriage before she married Murtougeh 
*“T know. She came to me about it. 
Why did the stupid girl not tell her hus- 
band ? What harm was there in that ?” 
“Why, none. Only the pitiableness 
of it,” he said, absently. 
the old story. 


‘Tt is merely 
When you see three jack- 
daws flying along together in spring-time 
you know what a story of jealousy and 
hatred and madness that means, and how 


Sure enough, here was old Father 
Time, with his seythe, just finishing off 
the lawn; and here was the pretty Kate, 


tions. 


all smiling and pleased; and Tim was sent 
to bring the dogs; and the Ghoul was to 
be summoned to report about the new boil- 
er. But indeed Mrs. Chetwynd did not 
seem to mind as much as had been ex- 
pected her entering this house. It was 
far from being an empty house. Every- 
thine was noise and turmoil and confu- 
sion. And when at last something like 
order had been restored, and when the 
three sat down to lunch, Mrs. Chetwynd, 


| so far from being dejected, said, with a 


one poor chap is doomed to an inevitable | 


fate. But it appears that the gentleman 
from Adrigole, having recently taken to 
drink, and idleness, and Fenianism, and 
so on, is now desirous of renewing his ae 
quaintance with Kate; so there is to be a 
tremendous head-smashine when he and 
Murtough meet.” 

‘*T will put an end to that,” she said, 
promptly, ‘for [ know Pat Carey’s mas 
ter.” 

*‘T am afraid Pat Carey hasn't any 
master to speak of now,” said he. ‘** But 
Murtough can hold his own.” 


the driving through the delicious air; and 
the opening out of the beauties of the 
far-reaching bay. 


smile on the pretty, bright old face, 
“Why, Mary, this is quite lke old 


| times.” 


ly pleased 


The luncheon was not a sumptuous 
one; but the old lady was obviously high 
with something or other. 

‘Your telegram, Mrs. Chetwynd, came 
late last night,” Fitzgerald said, ‘‘and I 
had to get away early this morning, or | 
should have tried to get you a sea-trout, or 


| a brace of wood-pigeons, or something.” 


| some wine. 


‘Oh, but this will do eapitally,” she 
said. ‘‘If Kate would only let us have 
IT hope you found the wine 


| to your liking, Mr. Fitzgerald ?” 
For a time there was silence; and only | 


Mary Chetwynd was | 


afraid she had said too much about his | 
loneliness. She could not explain to | 


him, here and now, what she had been 
guessing about him from these writings. 
She had been listening to inner secrets 
when she was reading those papers. Now 
everything seemed so ordinary and mat- 


| 


‘I—I have no doubt it is excellent,” 
said he, flushine somewhat. 

‘*But vou don’t mean to say you have 
not tried it—all this time 2?” 
ing, 


said she, star 


‘“The beer is very rood indeed,”’ said 
he, evasively. 

The old lady looked at her niece, as if to 
say, ‘There is something to be amended 


| here’: but she said nothing. 


Then she began to cross-examine him 




















eth 
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about his impressions of the place, and his | 
pursuits, and so forth, just as if she had | 
never heard about the ‘‘ Occupations of a | 
Recluse.” Did he like the situation of the 
house? The shooting promised to be good | 
this year? And how about the winter— | 
would it not be a terribly dull place in | 
winter? And she was very much vie 
prised that he had not made any use * 
the Black Swan. 

‘I don’t know much about steam- | 
yachts,” said he, ** but I suppose it costs a 
good deal in coals before you can Hr 
steam up ?” | 

‘A trifle—a mere trifle,” she said. | 
‘Surely it was not that that hindered | 


you ?” | 

‘I thought if you were letting the | 
place it might be as well to have a full | 
stock of coals in the boat,” said he. 

‘Never mind, auntie,” said the niece. 
“Vou and I and Mr. Fitzgerald will all | 
have a famous trip to-morrow, if the day 
is fine, and we will see what the new 
boiler can do.” 

‘*Not I,” said the old lady, with de- 
cision. ‘You two may go if you like. 


[ wish to end my days in a peaceable kind | *' 


of way.” 

‘*Mr. Fitzgerald,” said Miss Chetwynd, 
‘have you ever steered a small steam- 
yacht ?” 


‘*T have never been on board one.”’ 

“Well, the sensation will be a new one 
for you—you must not miss it. You will 
have the pleasing impression that a wild | 
beast has run away with you, and that 
you haven't the least notion against what 
it is going to rush. Then the Ghoul is 
generally below at his fires; and I sup- | 
pose you don’t know much about the nav- 
igation of Bantry Bay 7” | 

‘** Nothing whatever.” 


‘That is still more excellent,” she con- 
tinued, gravely. ‘‘And when you see 
the finger of the dial informing you that 
you are about twenty pounds above the 
registered pressure, you don’t know how | 
to let off the steam, I suppose ?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

‘Capital !—capital! It willbe the great 
est enjoyment of your life. The Ghoul 
will be below; pressure will be 100 pounds 
on the square inch; the wild beast will be 
running away with you; and you don’t 
know where the rocks are. And yet they 
say that Boat of Garry is a sleepy, unex- 
citing sort of place!” 

‘Tf you don’t mind, Miss Chetwynd, I | 


would rather leave the management of 
that wild war steed to you.”’ 

“To me? Oh no. When there is a 
man on board, of course the man steers. 


| It isn’t a woman’s place.” 


‘But suppose the man prefers to stay 
on shore ?” 

‘Then you are afraid ?” 

** Yes, I am.” 

‘*T thought men never acknowledged 
that.” 

‘It does not much matter whether they 
acknowledge it or not. If you put a man 
ona railway engine, and start it, and send 
him careering along the line without any 


| power to stop, and then if you ask him 


whether he is quite happy, and he says 
‘Yes,’ you can judge for yourself whether 
he is a truthful person.” 

‘‘ Besides,” continued the young lady, 
in the same calm and placid manner, 
‘*you know you have to get the yacht out 
of the creek first; and the deep channel is 
about a dozen yards wide; and it twists be- 
tween rocks; and the currents are fearful.” 

‘*Mary Chetwynd!” said her aunt, an- 
erily, and then she turned to Fitzgerald. 
I don’t know what has got into her head, 
but she seems determined to put you out 
of conceit with the whole place. The 
vacht is as safe as sitting in that easy- 
chair—why, look at the new boiler! And 
it is most delightful to be able to go away 
on a perfectly still day—when an ordinary 
yacht would be unable to move—and go 


| as far out as you please, and have lunch- 
ieon there, and come back just when it 


suits you. I would go with you myself 
to-morrow—” 

‘*Only— ?” said the niece. 

‘Only what ¢” 

‘*T wanted to know what the excuse 
was to be this time, auntie dear,” said the 
imperturbable young lady. 

‘‘But I mean to go,” said Mrs. Chet- 
wynd, valiantly. 

‘* Now you know very well, auntie, you 
are as sensitive as'a eat, and the least 
speck of dirt on your face or on your hands 
makes you fidgety and miserable; and 
when H.M.S. Coalscuttle does take it into 
its head to throw up a cloud of wet soot 
at starting—” 

‘But we can go below until she has 
started,” the aunt said. 

‘Who is to steer, then 2?” 

‘Tim can steer.” 

‘* He knows no more of the rocks than 

the man in the moon. Besides, would 
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ae ee die 














you miss the expression of the Ghoul’s | 
face when he gets to the Narrows ?” 

‘*Come away, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘and we will have coffee out- 
side. If you stay here any longer, Mary 
will persuade you that sea air is poison- 
ous, and that Boat of Garry is celebrated 
for small-pox.” 

Now this fighting, which had been 
brought about of set purpose by Mary 
Chetwynd, had the desired effect of tying 
down the attention of the old lady to the 
affairs of the moment; and it was won- 
derful with what little concern—how eas- 
ily and naturally—she now took her ac- 
customed seat on the bench outside the 
porch and looked around. The ordeal she 
had feared was no ordeal at all. She was 
regarding the trim-cut lawn, and the mass- 
es of rhododendrons, and the openings 
through the trees which revealed glimpses 
of the sea and distant hills; and she was 
thinking that for a man of lettersno more 
desirable haven of rest could have been 
found. Was it a wonder that he had writ- 
ten those charming papers in this dream- 
like quiet?) The world seemed filled with 
sunlight here; and yet there was a slight 
cool breeze coming over from the sea to 
temper the heat; and as it passed along it 
stirred some lime-trees down there by the 
rivulet, and the sweet scent was all around. 
And the old lady was very pleased to see 
the place looking so beautiful; and she 
was pretty sure in her own mind that 
a contemplative student would be glad 
enough to have it as a gift, and to remain 
there for a portion of the year at least, and 
do the best work of which he was capable 
in it, and perhaps also submit to be both- 
ered—for a week or two in the summer— 
by a visit from two idle women escaping 
into this gracious quiet from the clang of 
London life. 

Occupied by this pleasing fancy, the old 
lady, accompanied by the two younger 
people, now set out on an inspection of 
the place. Father Time received high 
praise for the condition of the garden. 
Then they visited the kennel, and the sta- 











bles, and the fowl-house, and what not; 
and, as the day was so beautiful, Mrs. | 
Chetwynd said she thought she could walk | 
as far as the shore, and have a look at the | 
Black Swan lying at her moorings. | 

But to do this they had to return to the | 
house and take a road leading somewhat | 
inland from the marshy stretches lying 
alongside the creek; and they were leisure- | 
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| along. 
| beasts strayed down from the farm. Get 
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ly walking along, chatting, and watching 
birds and butterflies and so forth, when 
Fitzgerald suddenly discovered that right 
ahead of them, at some distance, stood the 
Knockgarvan bull, calmly contemplating 
them, and apparently disposed to contest 
their right of way. It was an awkward, 
even a serious, situation. He knew the 
beast and its ill temper, and had, indeed, 
passed it several times, though on these 
occasions he had been accompanied—as 
was his wont in going about—with one or 
other of the dogs, and when there is a dog 
about, the bull does not pay much attention 
to its master. However, now there was 
no help for it; there was no gate for the 
two women to go through, no wall for 
them to get behind; and he knew very 
well that the first symptom of fear or re- 
treat would be the first inducement for the 
bull to pursue. Moreover, he dared not 
even tell his companions of their danger; 
for he was afraid the old lady might 
scream and try to run away, and there 
was absolutely no shelter. So he contin- 
ued talking in a loud and unconcerned 
way, carefully keeping a short distance 
ahead of the two ladies. 

‘*Oh yes, Mrs. Chetwynd,” he was say- 
ing (with an anxious eye on the bull all 
the time), ‘‘that purple loosestrife is a 
very handsome plant when you see it 
growing by the way-side—very handsome 
—yvyes—splendid color out-of-doors—” 

Here he had come within stone’s-throw 
of the bull, which stood immovable but 
for the angry flapping about of its tail. 
He picked up a pebble and carelessly shied 
it at the animal. 

‘Get out of that!’ he growled, with 
apparent indifference, and forthwith con- 
tinued his talking. 

‘but it is worth nothing in-doors. 
It does not tell in a room. It loses the 
pink and becomes purple. I told Tim to 
cut a lot, and meant to put them in the 
dining-room when you came; but I found 
they would not do—” 

Here the animal gave a low, warning 
bellow; but there was nothing for it. He 


| kept on talking; always a little ahead of 


his companions; and he knew the time 
was come, for good or ill. 
‘*Mr. Fitzgerald,” said Mrs. Chetwynd, 
anxiously, *‘ hadn't we better go back—” 
**Oh no,” said he, carelessly. ‘* Come 
It is only one of the Knockgarvan 


out of the way, will you ?” 
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ti i even tl r prepayment 
( ) e cditterence « sta all limnply the hurry « 
‘ M Phi iso | Chyrossing engagement of 
‘ ‘ ( lite S S one of the « 
‘ ho are i contem) 
( } ( (i thie Tee century a the. ele 
aeve >i tol ( ‘ ih tell Ihe ( 
of rept tive s | of the bliss of eager expect 
‘ eal psl iw! thea i 
( > «kk i ( 1 Leal the end « 
‘ rt yu dda 
for t t the p ous !—that is kno ) 
‘ 1 4 I scl ‘ wmcestors Phat ) 
s hy 1} ri to Shia ( in out of our live Phe 
pea ( 1 of Rai We are by so much the poore 
J \ cia md Phe same severe crit ) 
‘ / I re in the rear, not in the v 
I Vs son dit rie s that he has been lk 
t ty I} reat march of the ages b 
‘ t\V I ‘ ( Lak and of glori Ar 
1 ot \ y till ] iS In His posses li ‘ 
| a3 d his f one of his ancestors proposed t 
tures to t he « 1 | proposed not to the lady herse 
l l l > COM DOrot i IO Wa hea yy ire i 
| ( l Lodnniee e asked permission to pa 1 
t j { S ( ad hie Cl Ah, that indeed is 
ol 1. on, wl e Queen the lover of the Addisonian « po 
VJ | } es, | 1 renitor advanced to the as 
’ ‘ Oe] oton rreat-great-grand thet 
e J \1 el 3 { I ise | ough or Prince Eugene sit ( 
iM ‘ ‘ yha ul fortified town Extreme de ( 
‘ oft the poet’s inabil the strategical movements of a 
easure corre his own pow conmnanders. My ancestor ¢ 
( end a MOrOUS Situation, marvellous ¢ retunspection, \t 
I thor ot tnimense ¢ perrence had been received, he opene 
dl ‘ r to a British play-house | form, and pressing his amiable 
( »>S mre oO 1 Vigol L skill, he at leneth ce 
‘ eto awe in by | render. The besieged gan 
! er is one of ¢ most extraol With drums beating and colors 
‘ five el ry of the Bi sh stage conceivable honors of war, and 
| poet ould 4 take his own genius | by the besieging general with 
1 ips, be surprising But that | courtesy which transformed = surre 
uta ] hin ot esp ily Enelish triumph. I deseribe it,” said the 1 
or d be tota vnorant of his coun servative, “under a military meta 
rymen upon si L point as this,is the amaz- | if was really love-making in state 
fact ( cident in the « dress. It was full-bottomed pet 
reer ot J It be forgotten deer It belong 1 to the leisurely epor 
enc ‘ June B | e Ten Writing, of sealing-wax and im 
nysonians of this genet mit will be deep of high-bred courtesy which did 
regretted hic vho oa re a great por rentlemen to smoke when escot 
htoa re him altogether nor to dare to address them with « 
breath saturated with the smell of cig 
CHEAP postage and postal eards, the tele So the old gentleman lamented a 
graph and the telephone e thought by many | bered and prattled. He did not ret 
des ring pe e of a@ conservative turn of | the amiable advances and assaults in 
, ] ti) ] ( | ry 


end to letter-writing. | ancestor took part, and the blushii 





lish MWleracure ho «ce der of the besic ged garrison, did hot ¢ 
ht in Ga sand Cowper's and Horace Wal- | the marriage of his great-great-gram 
pole’s letters do not honor Rowland Hill, and | The letter sheets are certainly smaller 
Lee . grudge against Mr. Gladstone because he averred, and the postage is but a ti 
es postal cards Who now sits down to an | waxen seals are much left to public off 
muple sheet and gossips with the pen? In| Sir Piercie Shafton. But the important 
Vhose letters of to-day shall the historian | mons to the garrison is still received wi 
hereatter for the form and pressure of | old perturbation, and the gummed envelope is 





ot an older 

but such facts remain. It 
t the old Addiso 
hinking it to be 


letters of the best k 


when they appe 


bee li pun 
cheap post 
yraph 

1 ol 


terature al 
u of Mrs. ¢ 


ippeared, 
to 


ro it Was 


ears a 
ted and promising Women 1 
Miss Sedewi 


ter of the scho 


CK Was t 

town and ¢ 

Slieak SINTY 
ble hou 


the Juvenile 


nye pre CULrsor oO Harp r 


hildren’s papers and 
the North American 
{ 


ry censor, wou 


Was outral i 


‘Country an 


joyous young woman pl 
h glee, both from het 

in the judgments of* 
that 


her perception 
t be wisely qualified 


teasing dist 


superior to women, sit ’ ereatel 


praised by such commendation ; 
< did not count in the t 
yords of the oracle 


position. 
midst of her literary interests and 
the antislavery agitation ora. 


Shi 


ea child gayly rocking 
it upon the shining 
nly pulse of 

lif ge 


iits the 


ream, When sudde 
ean beats in, and boat 

upon its mighty swell, and bears them 
and sunn 


vay from those familiar 
It was just fifty years ag 


o that the | woman earnestly 


ng authoress, welcome in every so- | ular and det 


youl 
le, pleased with the bright promise of 
ess, and happy in asmiling world, pub 
an Appeal in Behalf of that Class of Ame ural 
ed Africans. We can imag , seemed to ler to be 
~when Dr. Johnson was sitting or a tlow 
»read Evelina, and Edmund Burke was | it. It I | 
} ] . ‘ lit at 


of honeyed homage, and fame and fash- | comme 


poverty. 


certain Vestal une 


and €as Lol 


ed before her, suddenly uttering a ring Ve I ‘ ison 
st, decisive, and star ill plea for the he us ime 10 more morbid ef 
ite king or for a republic. No position 
1 Miss Burney could have taken in the 


sland of that day would haye been mor 
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about thirty ears ago, and retired to Way 
land, a sma town in Massachusetts, about 


twenty miles from Boston, where they passed 


the remainder of their lives. Their income 
was vel small, but they were both persons 
of the simplest tastes and of the same sympa 
thies, and they were a most happy couple 
Oe onal Mrs. Child published a book, the 
most important of all her literary works being 
{ Pro of Religious Ideas; and the most 
conspicnous public incident of the later part 
of ] t is hel correspondence with Goy 


I 

ernor Wise and Mrs. Mason ad the time of the 
John Brown excitement in Virginia. She fol 
l untlagging interest all the events 
that culminated in emancipation and reunion 
Her husband, long an invalid, died in 1874, 
and Mrs. Child, the fires of her noble enthusi 
ism a indimmed, died in LR80. 

A collection of her letters has just been pub 
lished d, like all wood letters of those whose 
racter rather than genius is their distine 


on, they reveal the woman even more fully 


ha her books. Undoubtedly much of the 
‘spice’ must be omitted from purely personal 
and intimate letters when they are published, 
or these would be still more piquant and graph 
1 But they show plainly the rare qualities 
of the writer Phe phrase to deseribe Mrs 
Child is joyous independence. She was so 


overtlowing with sensibility. and sympathy, 


and was so profuse and flowing in expression, 
that she was sometimes called sentimental by 
those who did not know her, and who would 
have heard her ringing laugh gleefully extin 


lishing their charge had she known She 





was a characteristic modern flower of the Pu 
ritan stock Her sturdy, indomitable, and su 
preme conscience was paired with the gentlest 
and sweetest temperament, and while her ab- 
solute self-possession was as impervious to al- 
lurement and threat and te mptation asastatue 
to heat, she was as unconscious of effort as the 
ile her life, in its early renun 
sonal renown and gratified am 


its quiet and steady dedication 





nseltish purpose, was truly heroie, it 
a life gay and bright and cheerful, full of 
enjoyment of little things, and of interest in 





the highest It was, in truth, plain living and 
hig¢h thinking; but in its simplicity, nobility, 
and wide range of sympathy, its ample accom 
plishment and enjoyment of literature and art, 
and all upon the slenderest resources, it was a 
life which reproves the magnificent waste and 
splendid social folly which are recorded in the 
newspapers, and which emphasizes the distine 
tion between genuine and factitious living. 
The sentimental conservative who laments 
the statelier day of his ancestor's epistolary 
courting, and of the elaborate artificiality of 
the old letters, would have looked with horror 
upon this bright and courageous woman. Yet 
in her letters, written in sacred intimacy, and 
with no thought of another eye than that of 


her correspondent, he will catch glimpses of 
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a womanhood of which Sir ¢ 
could have ho conception, but 
be pondered by every America 
are indeed but glimpses. But 
qualities which, in women 
have helped to make Ame1 
and what it promises. 


THE universal ¢ xpression of | 
the death of Anthony Trolloy 


the instinetive regard for the 
a spec ial feeling for the profi 
letters who devotes himselt t 
ment of his time. There is a 
between the Grub Street hack o 
century and the methodieal n 
to-day. Indeed, it is only wit] 
ern development of the news) 
magazine—that is, of cheap lit 


authorship may be considered ¢ 


a profession. I 


has its prizes 
used to say, like all other profes 
moderate rewards of diligenc: | 
the renown which attends thy 
genius with the consequent pee 
and the regular literary business 
Which the conditions of moder 
The immense demand for novels | 
a supply, and it is the business of « 
ers to issue two or three volumes 
Trollope is supposed to have prod 
fifty novels in a little more than 
besides his work in the Post-ofti 
sional volumes upon different topic: 
A century ago the typical literai 
a Bohemian. The most charactei 
cinating illustration of the type is G 
and the story of his life is read 
sadness and delight. The aneed 
Johnson waiting in Lord Chestertic 
room serves at least to show the 
the literary man. In the general 
England that position was what t 
squire’s chaplain had been a cent 
But that literature should be a man’s 


n the sense of a trade or a profess 
modern view ; and even now it is ne 
liberately chosen like one of the lear 
fessions, for the services of which 

be always a steady and similar dema 
young man who decides to adopt lite: 

a profession should do so conditiona 
studies medicine or law, and opens a 
any neighborhood, the usual exigen: 
will probably bring some one to his doo1 
if he writes a poem, or a story, or an ess 
may besiege every newspaper office at 
magazine editor, and still be unable to 1 
an entrance; he may write a novel, ; 
strive in vain to find the publishet 

risk the publication. 

How often has the Easy Chair rec 
letter from some eager, modest, earnest 
or maid, begging his advice upon the fe 
ity of a literary career, inclosing the v« 
the sketch upon which judgment of the wi 
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10 become eyes SSIO1 


become Dickenses: and ma 


letters full of hoype and 


d beseeching that the writer TY 
stake the first step! But ther 
he told. Look at the most pros 


famous of late English 


forme d 


\ 
lieves himself to be a Dickens 


1M DOSS 


he most 
] He was a methodical 


Dickens. 


of letters. He went into! 


til tice 
n hour, as a lawyer goes to his 
hold of 


da certain part of the day { S, ! | 
en if his pen did not alice ler I ; and method 
1e still key 

Yet no man had less | of 

a professional | mat 


Thrown early upon the world | Mr. Aust Dob 


through it as he best could CALLO 


Ine. 


ntering upon 


is is the 
id resistless bent of his taste and | mand for the ] 
his writing, and at last to drop- | person supp 


pitating heart his first contribu 


be that of an nowledg 


or ubtess | ‘ \ 
udivice, or that of Mr. Dicl 


publisher’s box. ‘The same taste 
Lalready made him a newspapel 
e Sketches by Boz were eapital, but 


[races of 


superior to all else. 
, and grotesque character 
they were not unlike much ot 
vriting of the time. l 
wick—and fame,and riches, and | what ( 
il literary career at al : pe v i protes 
man who drew one of the great letter { n Dickens, if 
his career, from ou could not 


he moral of 
is that if a youth finds himself 


i iusible 
to write, and ean gratify his | suggestion if D it heen Dicke 
lecting his daily duties, be ly sueh professio 


Wl 
vithout neg he would have 


-and if his wish opens out re} 


Mr. 


man of letters as ¢ 
Jut the conditions of Having proved h ower, 
ployment are such that he should | 


} voted hi { to sk of story 

ike his adoption of the prof ssional | unweary! vy. He photog 
reer depend upon some pre liminary | tain asp rlish 1 | 
bility to pursue it. It he mi time, and cert ] 
3 work from day to day, he will prob ] 
as Dickens found, that the most prob- | tous ed, indeed, tiv 
i aam I com 


ae 
wid 


morous and graph 


| feasible literary work for him is re 
But whether from a reporter he will | pany 
story, 


into a famous author will depend upon 
is. And whether his reporting will | social 

) other literary labor that may be more | teenth ee 
to him will dep nd, not upon his taste 


desire. but his actual ability. Few 


Chitar’s Literary 


rany able and thonghtfal books of and 


litical and constitutional history that ¥ 1 
ssued from the press within a few years, | country, of 
and, | situdes 


the ablest and most thoughtful, 


one that is replete with special in- | first 
to Americans, is an elaborate work en- | nial period, 
The Deve lopment of Constitutional Liberty 


English Colonies of America,‘ bv Mr. Eben 


over, 
forces and influences ominent among 
were race and descent, the institutional nati 

ough Scott, of Wilkesbarre, Penusylva- and organizing tendeneres of the colonists, 
The work is a comprehensive survey of | their inheritance of English opinions, forms, 
nditions and circumstances—physical methods of political action, and institutions, 
— | their religious and) ental characteristics, their 


lopment of Constitutional Liberty in the En | 
“ nn s “du | ing 5 
of America. By EBEN GREENOUGH SCOTT manners and o ; ’ cds. 5 Salli 
! rence of their remoteness from the mo 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons ( 














ther country, habits of self-dependence and 
of freedom of n legislation and self-de 
fense, their ¢ el yo wndustrial and commer 
( erests d pursuits, and the restric ( 
1a oft Grea rita Lhi¢ ace in i 
fucea ession upon them, and ¢ ering 
| rica un eica oO the progressive 
! 1 ol cole il fe and character, il 
led and fitted them for the exercise ot 
\ rous independent nationa Mr. Scott 
I naiyzes and describes these intin 
( ‘ aise. ting with precist wid is 
te re tive ras LASSI) rth Uses 
1 1 differences ol elr manifestation mia 
operat vel \ the New 1 ind colo 
nie 1 the Middle colonic unl Virginia 
ili other Southern colonies, and d hey 
t bear first on the stag of State 
(lé poraie fhen upon the stages of ¢ sf 
tu ' developme wad finally wpor Tin 
transforma of the s rate feeble colonial 
( eSsll »>States dtheestab iment 
ofall constitutional government tounded 
on frees ft CONnSELE ei the liberty of the 
( ‘ Mr. Seott’s clos parate lilies of 
thea ners and habits of the people of the 
d rent colonies, of t rdiverse and strongly 
( sted rectal, po eal, religious, and in 
( il characteristics, of their relations to 
each other and the mother country, and of 
tl ittitua toward t pri Hes Of per 
. il libert ind freedom of conscience, are 
( ( (i iy searcnine and avle i L ho evel 
© may dissent from some of his pai lau 
must be conceded that his gen 
el conelusio ‘ yported by an over 
Whelming array of evidence, and are as co 
V yoas thie i ealm and philosophical 
ks i teresting are the extended chap 
tel V ich he treats of the effect of isola 
tion upon the languag und literature of the 
( ste: thie flav of differences of 
soil, climate, topography, distribution of pop 
wis m,and the nature and distribution of 
property, In producing the wide diversities 
that marked the social and political structure 
of the Norther ind Southern colonies, and 
gave direct to their manners, education, in 
dl tries, and commerce indon that prolonged 
( | of the pe ft the colonies with the 
Lbso 1 of Great B in which ushered in 
the era of constitutional inquiry and develop 
ment, and at length, by precipitating the wat 
of denendence, gave birth to a new nation 
a st ed the triumph of local self-govern 
me 
Mr. TREVELYAN h eft little to be told that 
\ throw any light upon the character and 
career of Macaulay, or upon the personal inci 
dents of his lit His admirable biography 


Macaulay so « 


ll osely “from the cradle 
to the grave” that we are familiar with the 
ma 1 all his relationships—publie and pri 
vate, literary and political, social and domes 
ti and are able accurately to gauge the 
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and 


springs 


motives 
In preparing a 


tions. g 
‘English Men of 
fore, Mr. Morison has had not} 
part in this direction ; 
aphical he free 

materials supplied by Mr. Tre ve 


the 


na { 
and so t 


has made 





ly abbrey that able wi 
ed 
length portrait to the di 
ture 
the 


of the series 


lating 


harrative, and skillfully ree 
which retains every essent 
l But 
Mi 


wellas biographical, and 


or! , In ¢contor 


SFilbil 
Morison’s sket 
in his « 
rit so largely predominates 


Sp al 


so stl 


uliously in disparagement « 
as to seem both Ihappropriate 
Phe and Ingenuity of M 


criticisms and estimates of Mac 


ability 


are undeniable, but they are ofte 


subtle they 
Mac 


where they are most 


HLis 


and faint 


sophistical, praises of 
kind that 


not be aceu 


the grudging 


though he 


icism, his 


may sed 
alacrity for depreciator 
often carries him as far out of 


Macaulay's 1 


Roanoke once de 


dim the splendor 


ot 
Randolph of 
would * go to kick a sheep.” 1 

say. however, that while many of Mi 


ving eriticisms must by 


most dispara; 
as labored and excessive, and sor ( 
he 


cial poise, they are invariably suge 


mates must pronounced want 


dexterous, and always couched in ¢ 


1 
} 
bist 


Ilis book is pungent readin 


t is most provocative of dissent. 


Few Americans “to the manne 
ft behind them a body 


ines as valuable foi 


of miscellane 
reference or ¢ 


by students of political science be 





lucidity and thoroughness with 


treat large subjects of permanent int 


importance, or which are as worthy 
} 


orable place among the standard box 
libraries for their ] 
l 


1 
| which 


m 


iterary merits gel 
eft 
by 


t 
{ 


1Ose 


ind ipt our 
adopted citizen Dr. Francis Lieber. 


were 


scattered in 


muse! 


and valuable are these remains wi 
apparent by a glance at the list o 
generous octavos in which they hav: 
The fi 
after a valuable introductory note | 
Daniel 
graphical discourse delivered by 


Writings of Franeis Lieber? rs 


itor, Professor 


ected, under the general title, The Mis 


\ 


Thayer before the Historical Society 


sylvania, comprises Dr. Lieber’s ren 


2 Macawday English Men of Let s 
ER Morrison. 16mo, pp. 183. New \ 
and Brothers 
The Miscellaneous Writings ¢ 


] 1 
l » pp 


I 
iL ot 
iiladelphia : 





Vo teminiscences, 
Vo 
| 
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EDITOR'S LITERARY RE 


e great historian Niebuhr, and 


of Waterloo, se veral thoughtful 
e academe discourses contain 
ts of his reflections on educate 


commemorative addresses 
three essays, respective! 
trasted with Wash 

and on 


ond 


} 
SChO 


able essay on Lie 
Science and Internat 
Johann Kaspar J 
iversity, Li ; 


his elabor: 


Hn potr 


nalism and Internation: 
General Order, No. LOO, pre pared 


r of the rebellion, at the request 


} 
} 
] hb 1 


government WHLLCTL Tie 


Lacumen and impartial 


artare 
a number of contri 
sational Law and Politi 
former being three of 
ely on Plel 


and Internat 


vith two Vigorous essays ¢ 


( The collectionis udm 


fully to appreciate the works ot 


Dr. Liel ne should kr 


und cirer 
Vrote, Phisknowledac l | 
the just published Life and Lette 
Licher,4 prepared by Mr. Thomas Se1 
erry, from the large mass of materials 
possession of Mrs. Lieber, comprising 


er’s extensive correspondence of more 


facentury with some of the most dis 
ed statesmen, historians, si 
lanthropists, and thinkers of Eu 


journals, an 
arge body 
WAanuser 


describing interesting personal, socia 

rary incidents of his life at different 
dds of his active and diversified and, in its 
portion, romantic career. The volume 
n skillfully edited by Mr. Perry. He 


diciously arranged the materials in his 


so that Dr. eber tells his own story 1 


words. It is one of the most interest 


nd instructive biographies that have is 


Life and Letters of Fra 
AS SERGEANT PERRY 
s08t James R. Osgoo 
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vy of the poems he has 
ict of the 
ever, to 
Ilis 


lany 


sense 
1), how 
Inelude 
little known. 
of the poems 
from Tottell’s 
Dainty Derices, Enq 
Poetical Tihapsody, 


ions of 


leaned 


of 


aradise 


Davidsow 


Vy collect anonymous po 


eti Vhich he the 
second part of bh 


While we 


W¢ 


has printed separately in 


s very acceptable volume. 
that 


Iss 


find noth nein his collection 
had omitted, we 
known 


Wither, 


Davenant 


SHOU desire to lave 
for 
Quarles, 

at le 
he | 


Has Liven 


examples f1 authors 
Cowley, 


Denham, and 


mm some 


ius, 


mstance, arey 


who were ast 


as adeservi Ss some to whom 


ittle known to nineteenth-cen- 


RoBERT BELL has made a novel and wel 
| to our already numerous anthol- 
lection of the Songs of the Dram- 
atists’ in a ngle His 


v col- 
brief sparkling lyries is full 


handy volume. 


" , 
lection thest 


though 


of them is very judicious. 


not exhaustive, and his arrangement 
The examples com- 
shed the 


a period 


prise almost all the songs that embelli 
plays of the English dramatists for 

of more than two hundred and tifty years, from 
the Ralph Roister Doister of Nicholas Udall, the 
writer of the first regular (A.D. 1505 

56), to the School for Scandal of Richard Brins 
b. 1751-1816), with the exc p- 
tion of those by Southerne, kethe rece, W yvelier- 
] llivrew, 


the 


comedy 


ley Sheridan (A 


ley, and K which have been justly ex- 


either for thei 


erable coarseness 


collec tion 
their 
The songs of each dramatist 
the 
ven in the order of their produc- 


cluded from 


worthlessness | 


Ol Into 


and protligacy, 
we arranged under 


titles of his plays, 
which are 
Well 


Introduce 


tion prepared short biographical sketch- 
the the 


and scholarly explanatory, historie- 


es selections from various 


authors ; 
al, and bibliographical notes are sparingly ap- 
}* nded wherever they rei lly hecessary or 
It will not have es« aped the atten- 


reader 


desirable. 


tion of the we have spoken with 
ot fullness of Mr. Bell's 
is due to him, in view of the 
of his editori: 


should 


some reservation 


, and it 
excel 


colleetion 


general lence ul workman 


ship, that we more specific. Two 
Classes of omissions are observable in his book 


that 
it are probably involuntary. 


and 
His rea- 
ot 
f the 
satisfactory and con- 


those doubtless voluntary, 


those th: 


sons for some of the former, as in the ease 


the uncle na profligate dramatists ¢ 


bis, 


but there are some involuntary omis 


aboa 


time of Charities 


Vili 


Ine; 


sions, and others that are either involuntary 


Pury 
EL 


Edited by 


fists Ropert I 
rk: Dodd, Mead 


and Co 
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or made in conformity wit 
fining the selections exelusiy 
of the dramatists, for which 
Among 


a number of the sor 


} 


this 


es which Bx 


Soh is apparent, 
ishly sprinkled over the scenes 
these 

n this 
them, 1} 
a satisfactory reason for thy 


ous Masques, and as 
plays, it may be that o 
has omitted to cite 
hot 
nor has Mr. Bell’s practic 

nt with it, Jor 
Celia,” beginning with 

* Drink to me only with thine 
occur in a play, but is taken fro: 


The Forest. Amone 


Masque songs of Jonson are se 


Siste since 


miscellany 
Vel 
beautiful, others that 


very are ¢] 


fine classical fancies, others aga 
rich in allusions to the manners, 
lore, and popular superstitions of 
and a few that are simply pedant 

These last might be 


room should certainly have been » 


less. Wwe l 
song of the “ Tritons to the Sirens 
in the Masque of Blackness : 
and Beauty,” in the 


the sone 
Vasque of Be 
hymeneal song, “ Bid all profane a 
Masque of Llymen ; the dancing sones 
Same Vasque and in Love Restored : 

es’ songs beginning, “ Dame, dame. t 
is set,” ** The weather is fair, the win 
and ** The owl is abroad, the bat, an 
and so is the cat-a-mountain,” in 
of Queens; the song of the Graces to | 
crown, a crown for Love’s bright he 
Vasque of Love Treed from Folly; the 
the Cyclop while tending Vulean’s t 
Vi 
dicated; the jovial song to the Fa 


i 


subtile fire, thou soul of art,” in 


“First father of sauce, and déviser otf 
Reconciled the 
songs in the Gypsies Me tamorphosed ; a 
four fine hymnal songs of the Nymphs 
or of Pan,in Pan's Annive rsary. Be side 
which Mr. Bell may have omitted de] 
there are several other omissions of so} 


Pleasure lo Virtue: 


occur in the plays of Jonson, Massinge1 


Ford which are certainly oversights: 
stance,“ A Madrigal of Modesty,” in Ji 
Silent Woman; the sone “To a 
the se 
Dou 


nia,’ in his The Stapli of News: 


Aymer in Massinger’s The Fatal 


drinking song, “ What, ho! we come to lx 


ry,” in Ford’s The Lady’s Trial; the sor 


Mistress 
his The Devil is an Ass, and in honor of “P 
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Sun, “Glorious and bright! lo, here we ber 


and the song of the Elements, in the sai 
thor’s The Sun’s Darling. 
might be 

author we 
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ought to say, not 


Notwithstanding, the volume is a most 
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eRRY'S History of Wood-Engra ng { printed books of I 
issuine to be an exhaustive sit | ) ie fitter 
rt in all the minuter particulars \ h century, W 
progress, and development ; hol t treated 

to give a complete account 
ide of artists who have made a 
ss impression on the art from the 
Ll now, or to subje ct their works 
,to an elaborate critica 
Disregarding such mat 
swelled his book to un 
s, Ol which seemed to him to devoted 
properly to the province of d prineipal 


1 ography, and entering into tee | CeSSOrS 
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e only lightly and where bein. 

for historical illustration, or to | engravil 

t steps in the art at important to our oO 
Woodberry has aimed not somuchto |) ered statem 


ts, Whetine Istics 
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collectors, or art-students, as to 
darrange such facts and information 
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ally in the art of wood-engraving, 
ves a trustworthy outline of the his 
od-engraving as it is recorded in the 
iments of the art. from its beginning 
teenth century until the present day. 
rse of his rapid but rounded outline : W. J. LINTON’S Histo 
he notes the differences between its | ing in America® covers 
ater examples, in their spirit, inten- | than that oecupied by 
lexecution; deseribes the rel: 1 and is spread over a 
the sister arts and to printing 
upon stone and metal; marks the 
ve stages or phases of its development 
rress at distinetively formative or tran last century, 
pred ods, and describes their character than ninety 
capabilities, and limitations as exempli- | comparatively minute details respect 


representative artists in each period; | artists and methods. His survey close] 


ells with repeated emphasis upon its | the progress of the art and the causes that « 


and artistic value, with the view of | tributed to it: and its transit 


ng its perennial utility, both in its ear- | copiously illustrated by sket 
d later manifestations, as a democratic | and career of many 

r the popular benefit and instruction, and | critical estimates of 

ts powers as a fine art in the enltivation | they and their successors « 

ste and a love for the beautiful. Mr. | dependent or comparative 

wrry’s sketch of the history of the first | productions, of which numerous ¢ 
ction and practice of the art is a mod given. As it was not Mr. L 

brevity and good sense, discriminating | compile a mere diction: 


judicial impartiality between conflicting | gravers, lhe necessar 

ins, and drawing the line with satisfactory | examples; but st 
sion between conjecture and fact. Very | eration and comme) 
fcnrious matter are his chapters on the | are representative 
k Books” of the first part of the tifteenth | being had to the 
ry, the tirst vehicles of wood-engraving | and characteristics o 


ess, as some hold, the distinetion be longs doubtless be felt that 


iwing-eards), and in which the text was | of the subject is too 
r] 
n the early printed books of Germany | and practice, to dese 


he Low Countries, in the latter part of the | And there 
century, and in which the engravings | whatever nam 


ary to the eneravings;: on the engrav- | too highly colored b 


subsidiary to the text; and on the « neray abounds in 
y of Wood -Enqgraving y GEoRGE E 
BERRY. Illustrated. Svo, pp. 2% New York 
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SEVERAL sumptuous volumes 
signed for holiday gift-books. } 
late for timely notice durin 
have a permanent value, as w 
ity of their subject-matter 
ft their typography and the 
their artistic adornments, 
ibove the level othe. 
ephemeral publications, 
propriate as gifts at all 

ns of gladness and cong 


volumes is Mr. Gibson’s 


fH 


Byways,'? or ott-hand notes of s 


vy England fields and hills ane 
SC] of scenes by the « 
of sights and happenings in t 
squirrel as he scampers over his ] 
rural fence, of the manifold re 
beauty in meadow and 
learings and in bosky dell 
md and vine, bird and 
bine actiy 
ng on ihn ana 
pathway, and are 
seeke after nature’s 
bson is pre-eminent among 
$s surpassed by fi 
love of nature 
pictures her sweetest surprises and 
aspects: and in the volume before 
ning hand and nimble pen 1: 
he lelightful neag 
it bustles wit! 
and though his pen be somet 
may oftend good taste by 


rudeness, his pencil is 


sand refinement. His book 
iutiful and picturesque t 
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Few books revive pictures 
with a more agreenble mi 
and gentle viva itv, or ¢ oup old time 
women, and by-gone rural and domest 
a bea 
lustrated volume by the late Mrs. Elle 
lins, bearing the modest title, New En 


preture gones.’* Its genial sketches of life and ¢ 
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the loss | do not reach so far back in the past 
outside the pale of the reader's pers 
pathies, or even of his personal mi 
his ¢ xperience extends over a peri 
years; and the scenes which they 
are painted with relishing simplicit 


\ The “olden times” reealled b 
spirited | ume are those of the New England 
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ie scenes and incidents it reframe 

tour he sare tliose of thre homeste ul i 


of that time and place. Since the box 


Highways and Byways ; or, S teri 
pete land. By WiLLiamM HAMILTON GIBSON, | 
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avine the 1 New England By-gones. By E.H. Arr (Mrs 

2 , ROLLINS New Edition. Enlarged and I 
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rl iceful and gifted author has inddeath, and at bur 
» the majority,” and it is prefaced | ing. Mrs. Palmer 
biographical sketch of her sym 
Gail Hamilton. The volume 
fourscore tne ill 
d by noted Americ: 
tand Artists 
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mer gives a minute description of the | as Hardy; No Proof,® by Miss 
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» and harvest, in times of sickness 


Art and Artists By G. W. SHELDO 
New York: D. Applet 1 Co 
Life in the Bible By Het 


mane 
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lwenty Illustrations. R I 
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in the 
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indeed, of all 
with the home 
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fundamental 
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social unit. 
assumption mil 


elt be 
| 


h of their superiority to other peoples 


iv strength and vigor, and physical 


being generally, has been due to the good 


cheer that was regularly spread out on their 


family ** boards,” there can be no question that 
a plentiful table, groaning with substantial | 


toothsome by skill- 
lor 
joyments of the 


and wl food, made 
ful 
premest if the physi il en 
| and allied 
all their conceptions of comfort and 

It ot to 


that whosoever makes it possible for us 


olesome 
of the su | 
An 


essential 


cooKnery, is a SVnonVmN one 


races, and an 


may savoi exaggeration 
to 


where 


tu 


only 


enjoy o Wholesome and relishing dishes 


one was possible before is as great 


a benefactor as he who makes two blades of 
but it 


whoever 


erass grow where only one grew before: 
hyperbole that 


us in the way of 


be said without 


Way 


doing this, or 


r, nore 


can put even 


of mak r one dish bette relishing, and 


than before, deserves grateful men- 


ifter the application of all due tests by 


cheaper 
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experience dand comye tentexperts in the art of 
such mention we now make 


don Stic economy, 


ery Book,** prepared and arranged | 


| keeping 
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<: Harper and 


by a gentlewoman of Maryland 


lvday, from recipes ot her ow1 


derived trom a number of 
Maryland and Virginia who 
tion of being among the most 
old and hos) 
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in her collection of rec 
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cacies for special Occasions or « 
house 


before us sundry and manifold yn 


ates; and the lares of our 


Hollyday has accomplished all she 


Building of the Nation®* is the yx 
of a new and copiously illustrate: 
the series of American histories 
C. Cottin. Written in familia 
be on a level with the understand 
ligent boys and girls, its contents 
lently adapted to foster their patri 
it 
of their country. 


instructs and interests them in 
Resuming the 
country at the point, immediate] 
close of the Revolutionary War, wli 
interrupted by the conclusion of 

sor, The Boys of °76, it opens with a 
account of the treaty of peace wh 
us our independence, and a résuine 
mation of the Constitution and it 


Federal Union and an organized natio 


ernment. It then in pre 


sentences the history of the nation 


recites 


separate States, under the operat 
Constitution, from the close of the 
to the beginning of the late civil 
a comprehensive outline sketch of a 
lier important political, naval, an 
events that exerted an inthuence up 


tional life and character, and also of t 


social, moral, and political forces, as thie 
developed, that may be said to have « 
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given form and complexion to its in 


as they now exist. 
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ning of the War between the States 
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uld be the subjects of se par 
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empowered to 
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of letter 
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nt pending before the Sei 
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provisions. 
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or any 
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proval of such legi ion as may 
cessary for supplementing the ex 
sions of the law in relation to po- 
ssments, and says that a bill which 
ily suppress such assessments will 
s cordial approval, 

tion bills were passed as follows: 
955, House, Decem 


Consular, 


munting to $5,208 


and $1 B58 25d, 
ember 9; Agricultural, and Military 


House, December 13. 


natic 


ay 
service claimed considerable attention 
Houses, and there was a great deal of 
the The 
the House, December 9, reported a 
+}, 
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til 


on subject. select com- 


rove civil service, and on Decem- 
e Senate committee reported several 
nts to the Pendleton bill. Senators 
ind Beek introduced bills forbidding 
« of political assessments, 

the House 


d Means reported a bill to abolish the 


cember 5, Comiiitte on 
tobacco, 
French Spoliation Bill, amended, passed 
1D. 

to reduce postage on letters to two 
vas favorably reported to the House De- 


ite December 


Senate, December 11, refused, by a vote 
6, to lay the Bankruptey Bill on the 


promotion of Brigadier-General Jolin 
to be Major-General was contirmed by 
vate December 11. 
ext House, according to the classitica- 
Hon. Edward Macpherson, will stand: 
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25 Ac 
Democrats 
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As he once tei 
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The woman gave a deseription of 
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difficulty in recognizing Mr. Weed 
afternoon inquiry was made of } 
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papers of the circumstance ; nor 
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present purpose to enter upon his po 
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into a character which had such sti 
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tor of the United States—whom it is 
necessary to name, as he has disappear 
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